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. ANOTHER JUBILEE 


Plan your holiday to South Africa which, by a happy coincidence, celebrates 


its own twenty-fifth anniversary of Union this year. 


| 


You will experience a fair-weather voyage and a perfection of climate which 
favours every form of outdoor life during each month of the year. 


There you will enjoy golf, fishing, surfing, mountain-climbing, motoring, racing; 
the Cape Province with its wild flowers, its seas, its mountains and forests; Natal 
with its vivid sub-tropical beauty; the High Veld of the Free State and Transvaal 
with farms and Gold and Diamond Mines; the Native peoples living their care-free 
tribal lives in the green beauty of their mountainous territories; the Kruger National 
Park with its teeming life of African big game; and, further North, the Victoria 


Falls and the mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins. 





IN SOUTH AFRICA YOUR & STERLING is WORTH 20/- 


“ South Africa Calling ” describes all these attractions. Ask for a copy to be 
sent to you. Apply: Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 
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“BUT ONLY ONE TOBACCO 

. once they have discovered 
which of FOUR SQUARE’S 
fine blends they prefer!” 
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* PIPE HINT 
Keep two or three pipes 
coing and get better smok- 
ing and longer life from 
eacn. Clean out a foul pipe 
vith a pipe-cleaner dipped 
in methylated spirit and let 


it rest for a month or two. 


Empire Mixture (Green Squares) 10}d. Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) 11d 

Curlies (Purple Squares)... 10$d. Original Mixture (B/ue Squares) /2! 

Cut Cake (Ye/low Squares)... 11d. Matured Virginia (Red Squarcs) 1,2 

Sold in the new easy-to-open 1-0z. and 2-0z. vacuum tins 
All Blends are Medium Strength. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Quality Tobaccos MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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The present long “ waiting list” at 


‘MQGORFIELDS' 


necessitates the providing ot more beds. It 
ls proposed to increase the bed complement 
to 200, and also to modernise the existing 
hospital. The cost will be £8,000. 


CAN YOU PLEASE HELP? 




















Moorfields City Road, 

Eye London, 

Hospital E.C. 1 
GY) v2 









TABLE WATER| 
BISCUIT 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE talks now in progress in Paris have, or should have, 
two objects. The first, and by far the more 
important, is for France and Britain to make it clear to 
Italy beyond all possibility of misunderstanding that 
however the dispute between Italy and Abyssinia is 
settled it shall not be settled by war. No question of 
threats arises, but manifestly this country must indicate 
to France, and sooner or later to other leading members 
of the League and to the United States, whether and how 
far it considers that the procedure laid down in the 
Covenant and accepted by all its signatories should be 
followed in this conerete case. Lord Cecil was perfectly 
right in his contention regarding that, and it is hard to see 
why The Times should have taken him so severely to task 
for it. This initial point—settlement without war, and 
observance by Italy of her Covenant and Kellogg Pact 
obligations—once gained, the second aim, settlement 
by agreement and compromise, can be pursued with real 
hope of success. There are, of course, obvious dangers. 
Even Mr. Eden, admirably firm as he has shown himself 
throughout, will be under some temptation, for the sake 
of peace, to stretch the idea of League co-operation in 
Abyssinian administration in the direction of a disguised 
Italianmandate. That will not do. Abyssinia isa member 
of the League of Nations, and her rights as such must be 

respected. 

* * * * 

But Italy, if she accepts a reasonable settlement, 
will have achieved one of her primary aims. The whole 
question of access by European nations to extra- 
European territories will have been opened up. The 
nature and the extent of such access are matters for 
discussion, but in this country at any rate, which is the 
country most largely concerned, the case for discussion 
is fully reeognized—even when the claim to the right to 


expand by reason of over-population is pressed by a State 
which is exerting every effort to increase its birth-rate. 
But that, unfortunately, lies in the future. Meanwhile 
Signor Mussolini continues by act and word to display 
contempt for the treaties he has signed, and the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, whether through the sagacity of his advisers 
or his own native wisdom, pursues an astonishingly 
correct diplomatic course. He has remained tactfully 
silent about the Three Power conversations, to which his 
country is not a party, and his latest Note to the League 
of Nations, protesting against the ban which many 
League States have imposed, not as the result of any 
League agreement, on the export of arms to Abyssinia, 
makes an unanswerable case in language of the strictest 
propriety. It is deplorable that Great Britain should be 
assisting to deprive a threatened country of means of 
defence. 
* * * * 

Taking Position in America 

Though the party conventions for the nomination 
of Presidential candidates are still ten months ahead, 
and the actual election is not till November of next 
year, the President’s coming tour in the Middle West 
and West will in effect be the first shot in the campaign. 
That Mr. Roosevelt himself will be the Democratic 
andidate goes without saying, for quite apart from 
the recognized right of a President to stand for a second 
term if he chooses there is no one in the party with 
claims comparable to his. The declared intention of 
Mr. Huey Long of Louisiana to stand as an independent 
Democrat must apparently be taken seriously—though 
a good deal may happen before next June—and some 
splitting of votes may result, though it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Long, deprived as he now is of the valuable support 
of Father Coughlin, could carry any State but his own, 
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On the other side Mr. Hoover is creating some interest 
and some embarrassment—for it is not clear whether 
he is an asset or a liability to his party—by resuming 
public activity. He is on strong ground in charging 
the President with attempting to change the constitution, 
for unless the constitution is changed half Mr. Roosevelt’s 
projects will be shipwrecked. The whole of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration is still in the lap of 
the Supreme Court. But it may be doubted whether 
even Republicans really believe that twentieth-century 
America can be constricted by the fetters of an eighteenth- 
century charter. Whether the Republicans want Mr. 
Hoover as candidate or not, they have so far thrown up 
no one else. 
x * x a 


Reichswehr and Party 


Two versions of the attitude of the Reichswehr to the 
Nazi Party—a question of the first importance—have 
been published in the past week. The first took the form 
of an article in an Austrian paper by the former Reichs- 
wehr officer Captain Felsen, and all copies of The Times, 
which quoted extensively from it, were confiscated in 
Germany. Captain Felsen takes the view that while 
the Reichswehr as a whole supports Herr Hitler, particu- 
larly in view of what he has done in mobilizing the military 
strength of the country, it has no use for the clique 
of National-Socialist Ministers and officials, and will 
sweep them away ruthlessly if occasion arises. As a 
result, pretty obviously, of this, an article by General 
von Reichenau, the second-in-command to General 
Fritsch, the Commander-in-Chief, was issued for publica- 
tion to the German Press on Tuesday. It is a declaration 
of loyalty both to Herr Hitler himself and to the Nazi 
Party, and sets the Reichswehr in due and _ ordered 
relationship to the Hitler Youth, the Labour Service and 
the Party organizations. Allowance must be made 
in either case for the author’s point of view. Captain 
Felsen is said to have left Germany “ for political 
reasons.’ General von Reichenau is clearly writing not 
only with official approval but by official arrangement. 
That there is a section of the Reichswehr which cares only 
for the army and nothing for the Party is well known, 
but predictions of disruptions based on antagonism 
between the army and the State have at present no 
visible foundation. 


* 


General Nagata’s Murder 


The significance of the murder of General Nagata, 
director of the Military Affairs Bureau in the Japanese 
War Office, is still a matter for speculation. The murderer, 
Colonel Aizawa, provided one more example of the 
survival of tradition in the midst of the efficiency of 
modernity by solemnly worshipping at the Imperial and 
other shrines before betaking himself to the War Office 
to commit his crime. It is possible, but unlikely, that the 
act was simply the result of some private feud. The 
general tendency is to identify the assailant with the 
aggressively militarist school of officers who repudiate 
all civil restriction and are hostile to the War Minister, 
General Hayashi, as being too compliant with the wishes 
of his fellow-members of the Cabinet. General Nagata 
would on that theory be an object of enmity as a supporter 
of General Hayashi. This, however, rests merely on 
assumption so far, and it is to be noted that General 
Hayashi, who was expected to resign as a result of the 
affair, has not done so, though he visited the Emperor 
on the day after the murder. Anger at the crime may 
even strengthen his hands against the extremist group of 
officers. But political assassination, of course, is viewed 
in Japan with far less horror than it would evoke in this 
country. 


= 
India and the Act 

Now that the Government of India Act js oy th 
Statute-book political opinion in India is developing 

aa : , § 
as might be expected and hoped. The great Question 
is whether the Congress Party, still much the Strongest 
organized political body in the country, will encoura e 
its members to take office in the Central and Proyineiy 
legislatures. That they will enter the legislatures i 
already decided. Office has obvious attractions to q 
party, and it will be surprising if in the end a Self-denying 
ordinance is either imposed or observed. The Federg| 
Government can, of course, only come into being when 
the requisite number of Princes decide to co-operate 
but prospects in that direction, too, seem hopeful, parti. 
cularly since the Congress Party’s Press is repudiating 
all intention of interference in the internal affairs of the 
States. The circulation to the Princes of the favourable 
report by Mr. Wilfrid Greene on the changes made jy 
the Act at the instance of the Princes will smooth the path 
considerably. Another encouraging sign is the appeal 
made on Tuesday by the well-known Bombay mill-owner, 
Mr. H. P. Mody, to Indian Liberals to join wholeheartedly 
with all who are ready to work the reform scheme sin- 
cerely and give it a fair chance. There is some danger 
that British correspondents in India may pay rather 
more attention to hopeful than to discouraging omens, 
but even so there is good ground for confidence. 


hy 


* * * * 


Ministers’ Autumn Campaign 


The campaign of speeches by members of the Govern 
ment arranged for the autumn by the National Gover. 
ment Co-ordinating Committee — as last year — has 
importance quite apart from preparations for the General 
Election. The weakness of the Opposition, which is felt 
not only in Parliament but in the constituencies, and the 
absence of clear-cut dividing lines in practical polities, have 
led to a political apathy unparalleled in living memory, 
National Government and the needs of the time have had 
the effect of diminishing factiousness. But there is 
also a certain loss in healthy political interest. Well- 
organized public meetings, addressed by Ministers 
competent to state the whole programme of National 
Government as viewed by Conservative, Liberal and 
National Labour members, can do something to counteract 
this inactivity. Since Mr. Lloyd George will also be taking 
the field, and the official Labour Party will be more 
active than it has been latterly, we may expect some rise 
in the political temperature between now and the new 
year. 





* * id * 


Everyman’s Aeroplane 


The achievement of the French aviator, M. Henri 
Mignet, in crossing the Channel on Tuesday in his so-called 
‘Flying Flea’ may prove historic. Flying may never 
become as common as motoring. It probably never will. 
But hitherto expense has been as much an obstacle 
to the development of private flying as a normal means 
of transit as the absence of adequate air-ports and other 
ground facilities. If the ‘ Flying Flea’ is a practical 
proposition, capable of a speed of seventy to cighty 
miles an hour, with less petrol and oil consumption 
than a baby car, and purchasable for about £70, then 
the number of private owners may be expected to 
increase swiftly and substantially. New standards of 
safety and navigability will have to be established for 
baby aeroplanes, but the first lesson to be drawn from 
the ‘Flying Flea’s’ Channel flight is that municipalities 
must lose no time in providing suitable landing-grounds 
on as accessible sites as possible. They will all be needed, 


and sooner than was realised before M. Mignet showed 
what his baby ’plane could do, 
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The Political Funds of Trade Unions 

The latest statistical review of the political funds of 
British trade unions reveals facts which are remarkable, 
though perhaps not surprising. It is a long cry to the 
Qsborne case of 1908, which resulted in legislation vetoing 
the compulsory political levy and empowering any union 
member who chose to “ contract out ” of that obligation. 
Fourteen years later the Trade Disputes Act of 1927 
altered the basis of collection of contributions for expendi- 
ture on political purposes from contracting-out to con- 
tracting-in, with the inevitable result that there was a 
considerable drop in the contributions to the trade union 
political funds in 1928. There were small increases in 1929 
and 1930, during most of which period Labour was in 
power ; but thereafter contributors and contributions 
declined again. The large falling off in 1931 and 1982 may 
peattributed to the combined influences of the trade slump 
and the political crisis of the former year. But there 
was a further decline even in 1933, when trade was 
beginning to improve, and when it might have been 
thought that political Labour was recovering from its 
disastrous fall. It is diflicult to resist the conclusion 
that the number of trade unionists who either believe 
jn National Government or at least do not believe in 
Labour Party methods has grown. 


* * * * 


A Dilemma for the L.C.C. 

Two desirable objects seem to be in conflict in the 
case of the proposed appropriation by the London 
County Council of 30 out of the 340 acres of Hackney 
Marshes for the erection of dwelling-houses. The Council, 
about to embark on slum clearance in crowded Stepney 
and Bethnal Green, maintains that Hackney Marshes 
offer the only suitable site for re-housing. On the other 
hand, it is argued forcibly by opponents of the scheme 
that this space provides the only playing-ground 
available for children too poor to belong to clubs, and 
that the land offered in exchange is too distant to be 
of any use. Which is to be chosen—the provision of 
houses for persons turned out from the cleared area, 
or the preservation of a much-used open space? In 
general, it may be asserted that it is bad in principle 
and in fact to permit any encroachment on public open 
spaces on the fringe of an area which has already far 
too few of them. Every other means should be explored 
—such as building upwards in suitable blocks as en- 
visaged under the overcrowding Bill—before a decision 
is taken to appropriate a recreation-ground, 


* * * * 


One Hundred Per Cent. Cinema 

M. René Clair, the French film producer, in an interview 
in Tuesday’s News Chronicle, announces his intention 
of making a picture which will be ‘100 per cent. 
cinema.” He is undoubtedly right in saying that 
the cinema has hitherto been far too dependent on 
the traditions and methods of the stage theatre, and 
has too seldom used a technique which is essentially 
proper to the cinema, and the cinema only; and that 
the coming of the talkies has tended to bind it still 
more to the conventions of the three-dimensional stage. 
In some respects, however, it has always done its proper 
work. News-reels could be produced by no agency 
but the films. Pictures of scenery and travel and of 
movement across large landscapes could not be otherwise 
made; and the Wild West films of Hollywood, in their 
more spirited scenes, are true to their medium. Mr. 
Walt Disney has gone further. In the sphere of pure 
artistic invention he has achieved results which are 
wholly and exclusively cinematographic. He has given 
a lead which admits of infinite further exploration. 


The Road Traffic Census 

The census of road-traffic which is being taken this 
week at thousands of points all over the country outside 
London will provide precise information which ought to 
be at the disposal of the authorities both in planning or 
improving roads for transport and making them safer 
against accidents. (In an article on a later page Mr. 
Geoffrey Crowther shows that our roads are more over- 
crowded than those of any other country in the world.) 
The ten thousand enumerators who will be posted 
at selected points will count not only vehicles of 
all sorts, including bicycles, but also, on roads 
without adequate footpaths, pedestrians. Thus for the 
first time the Ministry of Transport and the local authori- 
ties will know exactly where the traffic is most dense, 
and demands more or wider roads ; and where tracks for 
cyclists or paths for pedestrians, now lacking, ought to 
be provided. The necessary overhauling and planning 
of the road system over the whole country can only be 
done scientifically, with a view to the fullest possible 
efficiency and elimination of danger, if the traffic demands 
on each stretch of road are known. The statistics that 
will be forthcoming will help in deciding where—for 
example—horses should or should not be allowed, or 
where a new round-about should be constructed, or an 
entirely new road. 

x * * * 


Have O.T.C.s Military Value ? 

A writer in the current number of the Fighting Forces 
points out that the recent controversy about Officers 
Training Corps in schools, which turned upon the question 
of militarism, ignored the primary question—Are the 
O.T.C.s of any military use? He suggests that, so 
far from fostering a taste for soldiering, membership 
of the O.T.C., virtually compulsory as it is, creates in 
boys’ minds only dislike of the drudgery, dullness and 
routine exercises associated with military training. 
The prefectorial system and athletic games, in his 
opinion, are superior to O.T.C. drill in providing moral 
and physical training and evoking a sense of responsibility 
and leadership; and even the Boy Scout movement 
lays a better foundation for soldiering. The tedium of 
button-polishing and platoon drill which all ex-soldiers 
remember has not been eliminated as a principal element 
in the training of cadets at schools. It is refreshing to 
find a military expert questioning the military value of 
ceaseless insistence on the importance of parade-ground 
drill in the making of keen soldiers, and drawing the 
obvious conclusion that boys thus subjected to drudgery 
are not by that means likely to be converted into 


militarists. 
* * * * 


Silencers for Pneumatic Drills 

The Metropolitan Paving Committee is no doubt 
right in pointing out in its annual report that the use 
of rock drills in breaking up concrete roads is necessary. 
At present the only alternative, it appears, to the intoler- 
able nuisance of having roads in London perpetually 
“up” is the intolerable nuisance of the ear-splitting 
pneumatic drill. But the committee points out that 
a number of silencers for attachment to drills have been 
produced with fairly satisTactory results, though appre- 
ciable noise reduction involves much loss in efficiency. 
Once more we are faced with the choice of evils. The 
committee expresses a pious hope that makers will 
persevere with their experiments and succeed in pro- 
ducing effective silencers. The best way to accelerate 
this process would be to make the use of silencers 
compulsory. It is no mere question of measuring utility 
against annoyance, Noise in excess creates not merely 
irritation but very definite injury to health. 
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ENERAL SMUTS, once more giving a lead to 
British statesmen—though there is no reason 
at present to suppose that they stand in need of it 
—has put his finger on the vital factor in the 
machinery that may yet avert a war in Africa. “I 
think,” he said, “it will shake the whole system of 
civilization to ,its foundations should. the League 
fail ut this critical moment,” and he added, what is 
more immediately material, that the issue might be 
decided by the presence or absence of co-operation 
between Great Britain and France; if they were 
to take a strong line with Italy she might be per- 
suaded to take a more moderate view. That is the 
voice of the member of the British Commonwealth 
most directly interested in the Abyssinian crisis— 
for General Smuts is second only to General Hertzog 
in the Union Cabinct, and he can be counted on not 
to have spoken without a due sense of responsibility. 
But this is no concern of the Dominions alone. 
There are no two more directly interested nations 
than Britain and France. Both of them have great 
colonial empires, with large native populations, 
watching in an expectation perilously tense the 
development of this latest assault by a European 
Government on one of the only two independent 
native States in Africa. Even if Britain and France 
had not colonies actually adjoining Abyssinia, con- 
sciousness of the responsibilities resting on them as 
great colonial Powers should be decisive. 

But there are reasons even more fundamental 
why the co-operation of Great Britain and France is 
imperative at this juncture. Critical in the last degree 
as the Italo-Abyssinian situation is, it is unhappily 
far from being the only crisis facing the two Western 
European Powers. Both Europe and Asia _ are 
bristling with problems—the German, the Danubian, 
the Chinese, the Mongolian. The only hope of 
preserving anything like settled order in a world 
in which disruptive forces are revealing themselves 
in every continent lics in a courageous demonstra- 
tion by the nations pledged to certain principles of 
international order that they will stand together in 
defence of those principles and do everything practic- 
able to secure their general observance. That 
responsibility falls today on Britain and France 
pre-eminently. Of the other Great Powers Japan 
and Italy have forsworn or threatened to forswear 
the pledges they took when they signed the Pact of 
Paris; the United States, while she attaches high 
importance to the observance of the Pact, as Mr. 
Kellogg, one of its authors, has opportunely empha- 
sized this weck, is immersed in her internal problems 
and less than ever disposed to emerge from her 
traditional isolation; and Germany, cqually pre- 
occupied internally, is little inclined to assert herself 
in support of the Covenant of a League from which she 
_is in process of cutting loose. Russia, though 
unquestionably an influence for peace, is compara- 
tively a newcomer at the international council-table. 

There remain, therefore, Great Britain and France, 
supported, as there is every reason to believe, by 
most or all the States which have seats on the League 
Council and many more which have not—on one 


condition, that they show themselves Worthy of 
support. Signor Mussolini, it is clear, is counting on 
Franco-British disagreement. That he would persist jn 
war in face of a demonstration of united and unwayer. 


ing opposition headed by France and Britain is H 
The two nations have a unique A 


unbelievable. 
opportunity to forge a new and better entente than 
ever cemented them. before. They showed in 1994 
how to settle their differences in-half a dozen regions 
of the globe wisely and well. They stood together 
effectively in the face of externa! menace at more than 


one critical moment between then and 1914, And | 


when the tempest ultimately broke thcy shared the 
all but intolerable stress and together achieved .the 
final victory. But it is a greater thing to avert a war 
than to win a war, and it is to avert a war whose out- 
break would be a defiance of every canon in the 
two nations’ international creed that France and 
Britain and all States ready to support them are 
called today. 

The decisions they take may be as critical 
for themselves as for Italy and Abyssinia and 
the League of Nations. For all the prospects are that 
the two countries after the coming conversations will 
find themselves closer together or further apart, 
Theoretically they stand on a common footing. This 
country’s foreign policy, as every Foreign Sceretary 
from Sir Austen Chamberlain to Sir Samuel Hoare 
has stated in as many words, is based on the League 
of Nations. So equally is France’s, and with even 
better reason, for if isolation would be difficult and 
dangerous for us, it would be disastrous for France, 
She cannot stand alone in Europe, and the old system 
of alliances will serve her need no longer. It must 
for her be the League or nothing. Her wisest states- 
men have always realized that, and the criticism that 
France has sought to use the League for her own 
ends is grossly unjust. So long as a nation uses the 
League in the spirit, and within the letter, of the 
Covenant, the more it uses it the better. 

The attitude towards the present dispute of any 
nations which take their stand on the Covenant is not 
in doubt. If both Britain and France do that, their 
co-operation must remain unbroken, and there is every 
ground for believing that their lead would be 
acclaimed both by the secondary States of Europe and 
by the United States. The importance to the world 
of their continuing unity is inestimable. In France 
and Britain alone among the greater States of Europe, 
free institutions, an uncensored Press and unfettered 
speech survive. They have learned to cultivate a 
patriotism beyond challenge without making cither 
an idol or a tyrant of the State. They provide an 
asylum for the victims of dictatorships, they keep 
alive a torch which it cannot be believed is per- 
manently extinguished even in countries where it 
burns almost invisibly dim. They have had, and will 
have, their differences and misunderstandings, but 
their underlying union and understanding transcends 
all that. If, as Mr. Baldwin said years ago, the first 


and most immediate task is to push out an area of 
firm ground further into the morass of Europe, 4 
beginning must be made with collaboration between 
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Britain and France. The one contingency long since 
ruled out of all calculation by the two nations con- 
cerned is a war between Britain and the United 
States. Britain and France—at peace with one 
another as long, but for a few months, as Britain and 
the United States have been—may well rest on the 
same assurance and display the same confidence in 
one another, and base their defence policies on that 


assumption. There is no question of an alliance 
against any State, or of any alliance at all. An 
entente neither means that nor implies that. An 


entente today can develop only within the frame- 


FREEDOM IN 


“ E bow,” said M. Dumas, of the International 

Federation of Teachers’ Associations, 
addressing the educationists who have been meeting 
at Oxford this week, “to the empty seats of our 
German, Austrian, Bulgarian and Latvian colleagues.” 
The absence of certain delegates gave an added 
significance to the international conferences of the 
World Federation of Education Associations, the 
International Federation of Associations of Secondary 
Teachers, and the Federation of which M. Dumas is 
Secretary-General—meetings which, thanks to a 
happy idea and good organization, had been made to 
synchronize. Whilst many technical problems of 
education were discussed by specialists, the pro- 
ceedings as a whole were dominated by ideas expressed 
on the opening day by Lord Halifax, Mr. Fred Mander, 
and M. Dumas, who all emphasized the freedom of 
thought which should inspire education and transcend 
the limits of nationality. 

The plan which brought together representatives 
of the teaching profession from many countries is a 
reminder of the wider civic responsibilities which 
rest upon teachers, and of the part they may play in 
building up a new order of ideas. Mr. H. G. Wells 
wrote a History of the World as his contribution to 
the gospel of world citizenship, convinced that 
salvation from the barbarities of nationalism depended 
on a new kind of education, and seeing no signs of 
willingness on the part of the professional teachers 
to impart it. No doubt he was right in supposing 
that if all teachers in all countries came to his point 
of view the battle for internationalism would be won, 
and a world confederation of States would cease to be 
a vague and vain aspiration. 

Yet the proposition that true education rests on 
freedom of thought is not a self-evident one. It is 
by no means beyond challenge, and in practice it is 
only in comparatively recent times that it has been 
widely accepted. The Spartan ideal has been a 
persistent one—that the State has the right and duty 
to determine the kind of citizen it requires, and so to 
direct its education as to produce him in a certain 
mould. This, too, was the ideal of Plato, and the 
fact that his kings were also philosophers did not 
change the fact that they were dictators, prescribing 
the rules by which the good citizen should be pro- 
duced. And there is no despot who will not lay 
claim to benevolence, no Duce who is not prepared to 
back his edicts with a philosophy. Throughout 
the Middle Ages the ideas which provided the sub- 


work of the League, but the scope of a development so 
conditioned is still great. France, it may be hoped, 
has realised—certainly the best of her politicians and 
writers have—that this country is today defending 
primarily no material interests of her own, but the 
standards of international morality to which France 
stands equally pledged. The difficulties of France’s 
position are fully and sympathetically understood 
here, but that does not shake the conviction that 
the future of Western Europe may depend on 
her loyalty to those pledges in the discussions of this 
week, 


EDUCATION 


stance of education originated in the Catholic Church. 
In Protestant England, even when the Divine Right 
of Kings had lapsed, the Established Church till the 
middle of the last century remained the privileged 
Church, and University dons were Anglican Churchmen. 
School text-books in this country throughout the 
nineteenth century gave a rendering of English 
history which stimulated assertive nationalism. 
American text-books, more recently still, taught 
young Americans to look with profound suspicion 
upon an England supposed to be still permeated with 
the spirit of Lord North. And the Italian philoso- 
pher, Signor Croce, writing some years before the 
birth of Fascism, claborated the doctrine that it was 
the prerogative of the State to suppress ideas that 
conflicted with the notions upon which it rested. 

Clearly, then, we cannot appeal to a very long 
tradition when we say that the educationist should 
be free. And even today, in democratic Britain, 
we generally recognize that there are certain kinds 
of teaching which are inadmissible, and that youth 
has to be protected against certain assaults upon 
its mind. It is one of the complaints brought against 
some Socialist Education Authorities that they are 
endeavouring to introduce Socialist doctrines into 
the schools ; and against Hollywood films that they 
tend toward the production of an American culture 
at the expense of a British culture. Culture, as 
promoted in schools, has to be jealously watched and 
guarded ; no society can allow any anti-social agency 
to work its will in education and modify in an anti- 
social manner the mind of the rising generation. 

Is there, then, in the last resort, any fundamental 
difference between the democratic ideal of education 
and that which prevails under Fascist or Nazi 
régimes ? Does the difference lie merely in this, 
that the one dictates a kind of education which is 
consistent with democracy, whilst the other dictates 
a kind which is consistent with a Fascist or Nazi 
régime? That is, in fact, the difference—but it is 
fundamental. The democratic State flourishes in 
proportion as free ideas exist and are efficacious. 
Dictatorship tolerates ideas not for the sake of their 
intrinsic excellence but only in so far as they serve 
the sectional interests of a dictator. Since its system 
of government aims at being static and not evolutionary, 
it cannot seek to refresh itself, as a democracy does, 
by new and possibly disturbing ideas. The latter 
can only preserve its being by the perpetual stimula- 
tion of fresh thought and its circulation throughout the 
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wholecommunity. Education is the process by which but that that is bound up with another CONViction— 
this stimulation of vigorous thought is maintained. the necessity of a sane nationalism subserving the 
Mr. Mander was perhaps right when he said that cause of internationalism, of a community of Nations 
Wwe can no more shed our sense of nationality than in which each will play its part as a citizen js prepared 
we can rid ourselves of our skins; and also when he _ to do in his own society. Such ideas, which appear 
added that there is no reason why we should desire to be making general progress throughout the Civilized 
to do so. Our system of education will be satis- world, have recently received a set-back. Ty 


thought?—for on fundamental matters that is generally seek access are, in fundamentals, the same jn qj 
self-evident. Certain it is that at the moment it is countries which recognize the right of complete 
not inconsistent with a strong conviction about the freedom of speech short of sedition, blasphemy ee 
desirability of asserting the British national character; flagrant indecency. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IR WILLIAM WATSON’S death is a tragedy of  gleichgeschaltet?) the more likely they are to make head. 
poverty and disappointment, the latter intensified way. But anything like a merging of the two organiza. 

in a sense by the devotion of his wife, who could never _ tions, if the Five Years Group evolves an organization, 
reconcile herself to the nation’s failure to recognize is out of the question. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech to 


a genius. Actually Watson was not quite a genius. the Trade Union Club on Wednesday, with its onslaught | 


But he was a singularly gifted craftsman, and there is on the National Government, and its reference to “ my” 
little doubt that the public will come back to his best party, makes that impossible. 
work yet. And he was fully justified in feeling bitterly e * * i. 
awar ' the Ls ateship tc , lestrian Alfred als , . ‘ 
= a peri 6 Laureate “6a . = ger ” ea When the Lord Chief Justice contributed an article to 
s after Teninyson’s death. l adstone an . . . mee 
ara “i - i ha “4 ot I ; i's = . f 1 the Daily Telegraph in June the Prime Minister was 
se ry S1UE é al SallS reterre é . . On al . ope 
a pa _ “s saa gp : gents we gl sie _— ing questioned in the House of Commons on the desirability 
ie See te ie bs ‘ : “ agg vile wi of such excursions into journalism by His Majesty's 
as yas nnyson’s roduce ceremonis . . ee, 
ee ate ta Sane . a ti panel wi Judges. Lord Hewart’s last article, in last Friday’s 
poems on great occasions, Watson could have dischargec alin Biatd TEES a any 
y Mail, appear ust after the House had risen; s 
the task admirably—better probably than anyone : pln mek je aha 
: mn oS eg aT it can evoke no questions there—at any rate till October, 
who has attempted it since Tennyson. His Coronation But tl | Aolinihe seshsietinns ave Mecly to 1 
Ode in 1902 is ample proof of that. Many of Watson’s ea: nla utileg eninge tenant Peete 
— ee : eo eee ,.... Well be, imposed, there is as much to be said for a rule of 
poems, I am glad to recall, first appeared in The Spectator. silence on the part of Judges as of Cabinct Ministers 
n autograph manuscript of ‘‘ Nature’s Way ’’—con- aM rr «oh : 
Ar é utogra} h 1anuscriy t N € 7 and civil servants. The Bench can be dignified without 
taining the lines quoted in so many of the obituary 


re Me being pompous, and that is amost valuable asset. Do such 
weenie te “ Nature! wi lapid passages as this in an article by the head of the judiciary 
ee ee ee in a popular daily really enhance the Bench’s dignity? 
Labour a pebble without ease . Na) 
ae ES . Suppose that the frightfully respectable firm of Beesly, Bossom, 
Till they unto perfection bring 


Bossom and Bossom were concerned to show that two habitual 
criminals were at a certain spot at a certain hour. If they could 


. 3 : P produce a ‘“‘ movie” and “ talkie,” identify the men, and prove 
hangs on the wall of the room in which I write. It was that one was saying to the other ‘“‘ If it comes to unpleasantness, 
presented by Lady Watson, with an inscription by the Algernon, remember that we were not here at all today, but on 


y : y wer riving D ats 7 - x ; oP 
poet, a few months ago. The poem is dated 1914, but the the contrary were giving out leaflets at Alexandra Park on the 


4 : ‘Temptations of Tobacco,’’’ how greatly simplified would be the 
poet’s best work was done twenty years before that. task of a mixed and merciful jury. 
* * * * 


I take leave to doubt it. 


That miracle of polishing . . .” 


Mr. Lloyd George’s news value never dwindles. This 


week his New Deal is in the headlines again. On Sunday . 7 " i 7 a Ss 
the world was set agog by tales of a When I wrote last week of “ Orange ” riots in Belfast 
SECRET LUNCHEON THIS WEEK on July 12th and later, I had no idea of apportioning 


Salita: iesiheidasabenaiaiipaliar til Aliant Aelita. thos aii responsibility for the outbreak. Disturbances in Belfast 
: wre — - ye . aut “d i . we on the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne are 
ears Woule amend. am the apirele 50 leaded, 3S unfortunately frequent and they have by common consent 
true, “secret ’’ had become merely “ private,” and in ft ae ee Peete, ee hor : ‘ { 
; . a religious origin. This was what I had in mind—anc 
the event it turned out not to be a luncheon but a tea- . ae ed 
Reser pas maggocenneniga ‘- i Churt nothing else at all. An Orange procession was attacked, 
i A Shee ane _— epee < . _ hi “tine and several Orangemen were killed. Let us agree to 
All Si eral ; — re “Melt th ‘ a ‘all these Orange-Green riots, or Belfast riots, or merely 
ae en ee eee eee an), riots. I was concerned simply with the use being made 
were all announced, and it was “ private” only in that, : Ree 5 
; 7 : i s of the affair in Germany. 
like most such simple repasts, it was held neither in a . 
” ; : é * * * * 
public hall nor a public square. But there is some sig- : s - 
nificance in the fact that the first of the talks between the At the recent Oxford Group House Party: “ . . . out 
author of the “ New Deal ” and some of the “ Next Five bome-life was transformed and a year later we had 4 
Years” group (there was another talk on Wednesday 8¥ided baby which never cries.” 
evening) took place at Churt. It suggests that the initia- . 1 * * 
tive came from Mr. Lloyd George, who is seeking support, Healthy Tastes ? 
direct and indirect, for his New Deal campaign wherever 


** NUDES Fart But VEGETABLES ATTRACT.” 
it may be found. The more his gospel and the “ Next 


The heading is the Daily Express’s ; the subject Academy 
JANUS. 


Five Years’ gospel can be co-ordinated (shall we say _ picture sales. 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 


be Viceroy of India in these troubled times calls 
for a rare combination of qualities. Of Lord 
Linlithgow’s grasp of the constitutional reforms which 
he will have to introduce, there is, of course, no question ; 
but of his personality little is known. Mr. Baldwin’s 
choice has fallen on a man who has never sought the 
limelight. He has been influential behind the scenes 
rather than prominent on the stage of public life. 

The present Marquess 1s descended from the youngest 
of the six sons of a typical Laird of the sixteenth century, 
the eldest branch being represented by the Hopes, 
Baronets of Pinkie. The family has given to the State 
judges, soldiers, sailors and administrators, many of 
whom reached eminence. The most distinguished of 
the soldiers was Lord Linlithgow’s, greatgrandfather, 
one of Wellington’s Generals. His father, the first 
Marquess, will be remembered as the first Governor- 
General of Australia. The late Lord Balfour, an intimate 
friend of the first Marquess, once said : “* Hopie has better 
brains than his father, and, if only he has his father’s 
capacity for work, he will go far.” Time has proved 
lord Balfour to be right. Nothing has impressed Lord 
Linlithgow’s colleagues on the Joint Select Committee 
more than his monumental industry and his tireless 
attention to detail. 

In appearance and manner he is a fine type of British 
aristocrat. Tall, robust and erect in figure, he has a way 
of inclining his head like Jove on Olympus. An im- 
pression of dignity and poise is conveyed as he walks, 
and still more when he takes the chair. An observer is 
first struck by his deep voice and powerful lower jaw, 
but is reassured by a humorous mouth, kindly eyes and 
the brow of a thinker. Clearly a dominating personality 
with a force of character and subtlety of intellect above 
the average. 

Lord Linlithgow assumed the responsibilities of adult 
life at an early age and has had a wide and varied expe- 
rience. Succeeding to his father’s title and estates in 
1908 at the age of twenty-one, he married at twenty-four, 
and served with distinction in the Great War. After 
filling the posts of Deputy-Chairman of the Conservative 
Party and Civil Lord of the Admiralty, he left politics 
for industry and became a Director of several companies. 
As Chairman of the Committee on Distribution and 
Prices of Agricultural Produce and of the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Agriculture, he acquired the reputation 
of being an ideal Committee Chairman—tactful, hard- 
working, subtle and quick to seize a point and, when 
necessary, to steer clear of the rocks. He can administer 
a rebuke with devastating pungency or disarming mild- 
ness, as the occasion demands. But for the most part he 
is patient, tolerant, conciliatory and more concerned to 
expedite business and secure agreement than to argue 
and talk himself. His formal utterances are prepared 
with care and delivered with deliberation and dignity. 
But much of his success is due to a Puckish impromptu 
humour, which breaks out now as light badinage, now as 
brilliant repartee, and frequently as a lightning-con- 
ductor in an atmosphere charged with thunderclouds. 
A man who can in a moment turn from grave to gay is 
both master of himself and well equipped to be leader of 
others. 

Of his qualities of mind the most outstanding are ver- 
satility, sound judgement and tolerance. Agriculture and 
India are his special subjects ; but he can hold his own 
with experts on literature, art, economics and scientific 
research. He knows more about business than the 
average economist and more about economics than most 
business men. In the course of a conversation he will 
surprise you by giving the latest prospects of a cure for 
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the common cold, or an outline of the effect on China of 
America’s silver policy, as well as a racy tale of his 
Scottish tenantry. His cast of mind is curious, sceptical, 
judicial ; not positive and dogmatic. He is more prone 
to listen than to preach; and if he lays down the law in 
a challenging epigram at one moment, he will in the 
next be weighing up and accepting a large measure of 
truth in its precise opposite. As Mr. Baldwin said in 
reply to a Parliamentary question, the older he gets the 
more impressed he becomes with the many-sidedness of 
truth ; but whereas Mr. Baldwin’s tolerance and wide 
sympathies are associated with a certain indifference to, 
if not distrust of, science and economics, Lord Linlithgow 
is keenly appreciative of the achievements and _pos- 
sibilities, as well as the limitations, of scientific 
methods. 

Like Mr. Baldwin, he judges men by their character, 
and ideas by the character of the men who hold them, 
But, like many of the survivors of his age who fought in 
the War, he is more conscious than the older generation 
of the ferment of new ideas with which the Conservative 
instinct for tradition and stability has to make its peace 
in a rapidly changing world. Lord Linlithgow has had 
the advantage of contact with all classes, particularly of 
his fellow Scotsmen, and has the gift of making varied 
friendships in all walks of life. In this he resembles his 
great-uncle, General Andy Wauchope of Niddrie, whose 
popularity with the Scottish working classes was remark- 
able. In his fine old home at South Queensferry on the 
Firth of Forth, he upholds the traditions of his family as 
landlord, sportsman, and host; but prudence, the War 
and the slump have compelled him to economize and work 
hard to meet his responsibilities. He is an excellent shot, 
a keen fisherman, and, when he can spare the time, plays 
a good game of golf. The peace and happiness of his 
home is a constant refreshment to him after weary hours 
of travelling and committee work. 

Like his predecessor, the new Viceroy will be greatly 
assisted by the personality of his wife. Tall, stately, 
and serene, with a ready smile and easy manner, she is 
ideally suited to play her part in promoting the right 
atmosphere for introducing the new era in India. She 
accompanied him during his visit to India in 1926-28 
as Chairman of the Royal Commission on Indian Agri- 
culture, and shared his intimate studies of village life. 
With such a wife it is not surprising that, in spite of his 
exacting public life, Lord Linlithgow is a family man 
rather than a club man; and it is perhaps as a father, 
interested in education and concerned to give his children 
all that is best in aristocratic tradition and modern 
thought, that he will make a special appeal to the people 
of India. 

It must have fallen to few Englishmen to have obtained 
so detailed a knowledge of Indian life and politics without 
having served in the Indian Civil Service; and indeed 
there must be few Indians who have acquired so clear a 
picture of agricultural conditions and problems in every 
province. Lord Linlithgow worked with terrific energy 
during his two years in India. All who have served 
with him in that or any other field testify to his kindness 
and generosity to colleagues and subordinates, and to the 
thoroughness and quickness of grasp with which he tackles 
the business in hand. 

The Viceroy-Designate is still young, and has yet to 
prove that he possesses the highest gifts of statesmanship 
and administration. But his friends feel every confidence 
that there is no man living of his generation better 
qualified by character, intellect, and experience, to 
assume the burden of guiding India’s destiny in these 
critical times. PrP QR, 
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THE COLOSSUS OF ROADS 


By GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


+ pean by any test, the motor-car industry is one of 

the most remarkable phenomena of post-War Britain. 
As an employer of labour, directly and indirectly, it has 
grown in twenty-five years from a few thousands to some- 
thing like half a million. It is re-introducing the country 
to the town and the town to the country. It has its 
effects upon the churches, upon the family, even upon the 
birth-rate. There is hardly one of us whose daily life it 
does not materially affect. Fortunately, the impressive 
story of the industry’s development can be told in some 
detail, for from the very start there has been a good supply 
of facts and figures about it. Every year the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders collects these facts and 
publishes them in an admirable volume. For those who 
understand‘the music of figures there are themes here for 
many a composition, ranging from the full symphony of 
an economic treatise to the fantasia of idle speculation 
into the future. 


Some of the more interesting of these figures may be 
mentioned. The total of motor vehicles produced in one 
year increased from 11,000 in 1909 to 342,000 in 1934. 
Production has more than doubled in a decade, for it 
was only 147,000 in 1924. It was nearly half as large again 
last year as in 1929, the last year of comparative world 
prosperity. The number of vehicles on the roads has 
doubled since 1924, quadrupled since 1920, increased 
ten-fold since 1910. Even more interesting than these 
totals are the figures of the different types of car. In 
1927, more than a quarter of all the cars on the road were 
in the 12 h.p. class ;_ it was the Golden Age of the Morris- 
Cowley. The next most popular class was 14 h.p. which 
probably represents the Morris-Oxford and the old Austin 
Twelve (which was a 14h.p. car). The 12 h.p. class kept 
its predominance among cars in use until as recently as 
1933, but it was displaced among new cars by the 8 h.p. 
“baby ” as early as 1929. Recently a new favourite has 
been coming up: for the last two years there have been 
more 10 h.p. cars produced than of any other class, but 
among cars in use this newcomer is still third. In 1926 
the four most popular types were (in order) the 12 h.p., 
14h.p., 11 h.p. and 23 h.p. (the old Ford). In 1934 the 
order was 8h.p., 12 h.p., 10 h.p., 16h.p. This change 
to the smaller car can be illustrated in another way. The 
average licence duty on private cars fell steadily from 
£14.62 in 1924 to £11.90 in 1934. It will be interesting 
to see whether the recent remission of one quarter of the 
licence duty will reverse this persistent trend towards the 
smaller car. 

A record of development on the scale and at the rate 
which the motor industry has shown naturally gives rise 
to a number of questions. First, what have been the 
causes? The most obvious has been the steady increase 
in value for money which the industry has offered. It is 
peculiarly difficult to estimate movements of price for an 
article which is so constantly changing in type and quality, 
but the S.M.M.T. has attempted the task and produced 
an index of “ price per horse-power ” which gives some 
rough indication of the trend of values. For 1934 this 
index was little more than half of the 1924 figure. While 
production has been doubled, prices have been halved. 
This very considerable fall in prices has only been possible 
because of improvements in methods of production. The 
industry is employing more machinery and comparatively 
less labour than it did ten years ago ; only comparatively 
less, however, for the total of employment provided has 
increased by 28 per cent. The figures of the Austin 
factory are most impressive in this connexion. The 


number of employees required to produce one cap »,, 
week fell from 55 in 1922 to 8 in 1934. But the ie 
number of employees rose from 3,200 in 1922 to 16,099 i 
1934. The history of the industry in the last ten years , 
a striking illustration of the good side of labour-say 


e ine 
machinery. F 


It is doubtful, however, whether the fall in Price has F 
been responsible for the great expansion of preductioy in’ 
the last few years. Private car production increased jy p 


nearly 8 per cent. between 1931 and 1932, by 29 per cen 


between 1932 and 1933, and again by 16 per cent. between © 
1933 and 1934. In the first two of these three year | 


there was, on balance, a slight increase in the price of cars, 
In 1934, there was a sharp fall, but it was due to larger | 
cars being sold for the same money rather than to any 
reduction in the price of models. We must accordingly 
look elsewhere for the cause of the great expansion jn 
demand. It can only be due to the increase in the 


spending-power of the middle classes and skilled workers, 


which has been one of the results of the fall in the cost of 
food. It is not often realized that the net spending-power 
of the wage- and salary-earning classes in this country has 
been increased rather than diminished by the depression 
—that the majority have gained more through low food 
prices than the minority have lost through unemploy. 
ment. The fact can be statistically proved, but its results 
are most strikingly shown, both in the sales of motor cars 
and in the building boom. In both eases falling prices 
have assisted demand, but the main impetus has come 
from this increased spending power, released by the 
feeling of renewed confidence which came to the surface 
in 1932. 

The domestic industry supplies at least 94 per cent, 
of the home market. Yor every year but one since the 
War, the industry has been protected by quite high 
import duties. This has undoubtedly assisted it to 
retain its monopoly. But the protective effect of the 
tariff has probably been magnified. In the one year 
that the duty was taken off (1925), imports doubled, 
but they were still small compared with domestic pro- 
duction, and in any case that was before the development 
of the smaller types of car which are now the most 
popular. Today the Chevrolet, which is one of America’s 
cheapest cars, sells in London for £255. Without the 
duty it would presumably sell for something in the 
neighbourhood of £210. This is nearly double the cheapest 
home-produced cars. Moreover, the tax and_ petrol 
consumption of such a car would be vastly greater. In 
truth, it is the British system of taxation which protects 
the home market. The small British-type car simply 
is not made in the United States, which is the only country 
the British manufacturer would have seriously to fear. 
This makes it all the more curious that the horse-power 
tax should have been reduced in last year’s Budget. 
Imports of cars in the first six months of this year have 
been 9,270, compared with 4,729 and 2,108 in the first 
halves of 1934 and 1933 respectively. 

How far, as a last question, can the expansion of the 
motor trade be expected to go? At first sight, it would 
appear that we are still a long way behind America. 
We have one private motor car in use for every 34 of the 
population. In the United States the ratio is one in six. 
We can multiply our cars almost six-fold before we shall 
have caught up with America. But the picture this 
conjures up immediately suggests another method ol 
comparison. In the United States there are 7.8 motor 
in Great Britain there 
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are 13.5 vehicles for every mile of road. Or to take 
what is perhaps a fairer basis of comparison, there are 
70 vehicles for every mile of Class T road in Great Britain 
and 66 vehicles for every mile of State highway in the 
United States. Moreover, our roads cannot compare 
with those of the United States in width, straightness 
or freedom from obstruction. As might be expected, 
fatal accidents are more frequent, in relation to the 
number of cars, in Great Britain than in the United States. 
In fact, the difference is so wide as to arouse the suspicion 
that the statistics are compiled by different methods. 
For what they are worth, the figures are 309 deaths in 


1933 per 100,000 cars on the road in Great Britain 
and 129 in the United States. 

It is clear that in a very real sense we are perceptibly 
closer to the saturation-point than America. Unfor- 
tunately, it is unlikely that the death-roll will deter 
anyone from buying a car. Road congestion has a 
greater, but still rather remote, deterrent effect. It would 
be unwise to assume that the number of cars will auto- 
matically adjust itself to the adequacy of the road 
system. We may soon be forced either to limit the 
number of cars or to reconstruct our roads on a scale 
far larger than has hitherto been contemplated. 


A FIVE-YEAR NUTRITION PLAN 


By SIR JOHN ORR, F.R:S. 


HEN the historian of the future studies the achieve- 
ments of this age of applied science, he will be 
surprised when he compares the rapidity with which we 
exploited the discoveries of physical science in the making 
of mechanical devices for speed, noise and destruction 
with the delay in applying the advances of biological 
science to the promotion of human welfare and happiness. 
There is no delay in applying any discovery which can 
increase the efficiency of aeroplanes, “talkies,” submarines 
and such like, but biological science which could make 
men healthier and happier takes a generation to come 
into practice. Unfortunately, it cannot be otherwise. 
A scientific discovery of use in industry can be exploited 
by a small group of individuals or a company so soon as 
they are convinced of its financial value. The discoveries 
of biology, on the other hand, are often of no immediate 
financial value. They must wait until Governments take 
action or until the new knowledge spreads to the general 
population. 

These gloomy thoughts arise from a perusal of Nutrition 
and Health, by Burnet and Aykroyd, published under 
the auspices of the Health Section of the League of 
Nations. This review of the modern science of nutrition 
shows that, if we applied the knowledge we have had for 
some time, we could get rid of much of the disease and ill 
health which afflict the people and burden the State. 
The authors also indicate what is being done by the various 
nations to achieve this higher standard of health. 

So far, progress has been slow, and whatever improve- 
ment has been made is due not so much to any planned 
effort on the part of Governments as to a rise in the 
general standard of living. But the new knowledge is 
now spreading, and within the next few years there is 
likely to be vigorous Government action in several coun- 
tries. Italy has already embarked upon a ten-year nutri- 
tion plan, and Russia has initiated an ambitious scheme 
for better health and physique based on the improvement 
ofthe national dietary. In this country there is difference 
of opinion whether there is any serious malnutrition, 
and whether any marked decrease in disease or ill health 
can be attained by improving the national dietary. The 
view held depends on whether we adopt a standard based 
on the average of the past or even of the present, or the 
new standard based on what the science of nutrition has 
shown can be easily attained. 

With the rise in real wages and the fall in the price of 
those foodstuffs of special health value, there has been 
for many years a continuous improvement in health. 
Infant mortality, a general indication of the state of 
nutrition and physique, has decreased from over 100 per 
thousand 25 years ago to 68 (1932); gross rickets, a 
disease due to dietary deficiencies, is much less prevalent ; 
school-children are taller and of better physique than they 
were in the previous generation. We are moving in the 
right direction, but we have still a long way to go. An 


infant mortality of 68 per thousand gives rise to serious 
misgivings as to the physique of the people of this country. 
In New Zealand the figure for 1932 is 31. The difference 
between New Zealand and Great Britain cannot be due 
entirely to climate, because in Norway, with a longer 
winter than we have, the figure for the same year is 47. 
Even though gross rickets, causing marked deformities 
in the limbs, is rapidly disappearing, a lesser degree of 
the malnutrition which causes rickets is still prevalent. 
In a recent special examination of a group of London 
school children, aged five, it was found that over 80 per 
cent. of them showed some sign of rickets. An equally 
high proportion have dental caries, the chief cause of which 
is deficiencies in the diet of the child or the mother. These 
signs of malnutrition which permanently impair the 
constitution have their sequel in after life. The high 
percentage of rejections of recruits for the army as 
physically unfit to bear arms is undoubtedly due to a 
large extent to malnutrition during childhood and 
adolescence. 

Apart altogether from humanitarian reasons, there is 
urgent need to intensify and extend public health measures 
to eliminate malnutrition. But public health measures 
such as the provision of free milk and free meals to school 
children who are suffering from malnutrition to such an 
extent that they cannot profit by their education do 
little more than mitigate the worst effects of malnutrition. 
These cases should be considered the serious cases. 
Every child showing any signs of rickets or other diseases 
of malnutrition should be regarded as urgently needing 
attention. Indeed, any child whose state of health 
can be improved by improving its diet should be regarded 
as suffering from malnutrition. The result of a series 
of tests, each with over 1,000 children, in the elementary 
schools in Scotland, showed that the average rate of 
growth can be increased by 20 per cent., and health 
markedly improved, merely by giving additional milk. 
This is an indication of the extent to which the physique 
and health of the people of this country could be improved, 
and the ease with which it can be done. 

The report I have quoted states that the “ advance in 
the science of nutrition demands a new orientation of 
public health activity.” But we cannot get the full 
value of this new knowledge merely by public health 
measures doling out driblets of milk and free meals to 
necessitous children. We cannot get the full benefit 
of this new knowledge until we have a national food 
policy which will provide an adequate dict from the 
point of view of health at a price within the reach of the 
poorest. This is not impossible. Agricultural economists 
are battling with the problem of “ over-production ” of 
the very foodstuffs needed, and devising complicated 
machinery to deal with the “ glut.” If instead of water- 
tight departments we considered the State as a whole, 
it would be found that agricultural economic problems 
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and public health problems would cancel each other out 
to the great advantage not only of agriculture and public 
health, but of trade. 

Our economists are all busy planning. It is doubtful 
whether in every case our planners have a clear idea of 
what they want to achieve. There could be no better 
objective than a healthy race. The future of the country 
depends more upon the health and virility of the race 
than upon money or armaments. It took more than a 
quarter of a century for our country to get hold of the 
“sanitary idea” and clean up-its water supplies and 


or, 
drainage to get rid of diseases like cholera and 
The next great forward move in the reduction of 
and the promotion of health will be made when this 1 
knowledge of nutrition spreads. Already there jg in 
spread interest amongst the more intelligent people ott 
community. It is not improbable that in the immedi 
future we may have a great five-year nutrition “ 
When we set our hands to the task, advance will be rapid 
In no other country in the world is there so much ood. 
will amongst all classes, such a desire to co-operate ‘q 
any scheme which will do “ a bit of good ” to everybody, 
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LONDON’S LOST VILLAGES 


By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 


HHE London suburban village has disappeared. I 
did not realize this until I spent a week-end 
recently in. the Middlesex village that I had known in 
my boyhood years a quarter of a century ago. Though 
it was only ten miles from the Marble Arch, in those 
days it was in the depths of the country. There were 
no motor ’buses, and acres of unspoiled greenery separated 
it from the first London suburb. Though a great many 
even then earned their daily bread in London they 
returned in the evening to a real village life. The stock- 
broker durmg the week became the country squire 
over the week-end. He played cricket on the village 
green on Saturday afternoon, made a speech at the 
Fire Brigade dinner on Saturday night, sat in the family 
pew at Mattins on Sunday morning. His daughters 
taught in the Sunday School, and his sons helped to 
organize the Church Lads Brigade. There was a real 
spirit of understanding and sympathy between what 
were called quite simply “ the gentry ” and “ the poor.” 
It is all gone now. I was staggered by the physical 
changes alone. The growth of London had been up to 
then to me an affair of statistics. I had read uncompre- 
hendingly that according to the last census returns the 
population of Middlesex had increased by 30 per cent. 
since the War. I woke up to find that these statistics 
had come to life and had swallowed up my old home 
completely. The green fields had been carved up into 
asphalt roads; the lonely marshes, made terrifying to 
me as a boy by the fact that a horrible murder had been 
committed there, were now completely encircled by a 
network of ‘desirable residences ’’ and had become a 
soulless “ open space.” The village pond, through which 
the carriers’ carts had splashed in the hot summers of 
long ago, was filled in and a “ parade” of shops had 
taken its place. The old black barn had become a 
monstrous garage and the lovely old Manor House 
had been pulled down. What we had boasted of as 
**a village only ten miles from the Marble Arch” was 
now just a sprawling London dormitory. 

Gone, too, were the old village shops, associated with 
names that could be traced for hundreds of years in the 
parish registers. Their place was taken by the multiple 
stores. I expect their service is more efficient and 
cheap, but something has gone out of it in community 
sense and personal contact. I can recall the days when 
if a tradesman died every shop had one of its shutters 
up as a mark of respect on the day of the funeral. Now 
there are no shutters, for plate glass has taken their 
place and few tradesmen know their rivals, for they are 
for the most part no longer individual owners but managers 
sent down from London. No one in fact knows anyone 
except a select circle of friends. How odd it was to 
recall that when I knew the place not a family could 
arrive in the village but the whole neighbourhood sct 
out to call on them. Many people had their recognized 
“at home” days—‘ every Thursday,” or “ second 


Wednesdays,” or “ second and fourth Tuesdays.” Thy 
very phrases now-a-days seem to savour of Jane Austey, 
A family might now live for years in ‘ Oak Tree Close” 
or “ Abercorn Avenue ” without anyone being aware of 
their existence. 

One after another I found that the time-honoured 
institutions had gone. One I remembered in particular 
was “the nine o'clock train,” which took the busines 
men to their offices. It was almost a ritual. The 
Rector would be present in person to see off his 
parishioners. It was the forum for the discussion of last 
Sunday’s sermon or next week’s charity féte. It was 
the club of the village, the clearing-house of gossip, 
the battle-ground of fierce debates on the Veto Bill and 
Home Rule for Ireland. I saw the 9 o’clock train 
depart last week. There was no Rector there, no dis. 
cussion of village politics, only the most frigid contact 
between the passengers. They might have been casual 
tenants in some new luxury flats instead of neighbours 
in the same community. 

At every turn I was made to realize the immense gap 
that separated me from my Edwardian childhood. | 
came across the Institute, once the centre of the con- 
munal life of the village. I had attended my first 
political meeting there. It was organized by the anti- 
suffragettes and was a counter-blast to a women’s 
suffrage meeting, held a month before. My father, in 
his position as Rector, of course took the chair, and I 
can reeall to this day an argument used by one of the 
speakers that if the vote was given to women young men 
would no longer give up their seats to women in crowded 
trains. It seemed to me at the time a shattering answer 
to the claim for political equality, and I know that it 
was cheered to the echo. What fierce battles had been 
fought there between Conservatives and Liberals in 
the days when politics were divided on principle and not 
on class! They, too, have gone forever, for there is 
no Liberal candidate now, and the constituency returned 
the National Conservative at the last election by a 
51,000 majority. 

Nor does the social life any longer eddy round the 
Institute. Twenty years ago a dance there was a great 
event. The rank and fashion of the neighbourhood came 
to it, though there were no sitting-out places, no bar 
and the music was provided by a girl at the piano and 
a soulful gentleman with a violin. There are no such 
gatherings now. The young men take their girl-friends 
to London or to the nearest road-house. All that is 
left to the Institute, apart from an occasional performance 
of amateur dramatics, are political whist drives and 
“select” dances run as a commercial speculation for 
those who cannot afford the road-house. 

But no place brought back more vivid memorics of a 
vanished age than the church. I had in 1910 clambered 


up its tower in company with half the village in an 
attempt to see an acroplane. 


It was, if I remember 
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rightly, the occasion of the London to Manchester race. 
] know that we remained there for the whole of a long 
summer afternoon and saw nothing. Now a squadron 
of aeroplanes rising through the clouds gets no more 
attention than a passing Green Line ‘bus. 

On a Sunday morning I was able to watch the pro- 
cession to church. Here was evidence of yet another 
gocial revolution. Twenty-five years ago the ¢lite of 
the village would have poured down the lanes, all with 
their prayer-books and in their best Sunday clothes. 
Now the stream had become a trickle so small that one 
could hardly tell that eleven o’clock Mattins, once the 
most important event of the week, was about to begin. 
The population had trebled in the last twenty-five years, 
and the number of church-goers had diminished by 
two-thirds. With them has gone the old social conscience. 
Few feel now that they have any -responsibility for 
those amongst whom they live. In the old days it may 
have had some rather ludicrous and patronizing mani- 
festations. I remember a series of concerts being organ- 
ized to build a cab-man’s shelter outside the Railway 


Station in 1911. But hardly had the last board been 
fixed into the roof when the last cab had clattered out 
of the station yard. The private motor-car had arrived, 
and there was no longer any need for cabs, hackney or 
otherwise. 

The Parish magazine in the old days used to bear the 


-proud title on its frontispiece above the picture of-the 


village street—* A little place but our own.” I felt as 
I wandered past its “courts” and its “ groves,” its 
“avenues”? and its “ parades” that it was no one’s 
place now. The “ gentry” are dead, or else they have 


moved another twenty miles out of London, where it 


takes them so Iong to get to and from their work that 
they have no time for their neighbours. It is really 
no longer possible for a man to earn his living in the 
city and play his part in the life of a village. It may be 
that I idealize the past, but making every allowance 
for the mists of sentimentality that always enshroud 
memories of boyhood years, I am certain that so far as 
the Middlesex villages were concerned the old ways 
were better. 


THE SENSE OF EXISTENCE 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


HE tableland from Karuizawa to Komuro, three 
thousand feet above the sea, makes a large silent 
line, curved or straight like the sea in Korin’s six-leaf 
screen, under the low ultramarine-coloured sky that plays 
a duet. Listening to this music with slow and simple 
rhythm, I felt myself to be in Heaven, or at least some- 
where near it. . . . Who, being here, will not feel like a 
god or prince of the mythological age of Japan? Who 
will not feel that he is departing from the painful reality 
of earthly life? Who, to speak shortly, will not become 
a poet ? Walking along this tableland, I send my fancy’s 
birds to fly out over the great sea, and to smile, looking 
at their decorative beauty which belongs only to fallen 
petals, It is true that birds of fancy have gold and 
silver wings. . . . Oh, how these fancy birds mix together 
or separate, in the beauty of poetry ! 

Once, some years ago, when I visited this tableland 
and walked at leisure under the autumnal golden light in 
the afternoon, I happened to hear the voice of a cricket 
singing among the grasses. It was merely a little unpre- 
tentious voice-; yet that voice was so great and strong, I 
felt, that it had the wide sky in ultramarine and the table- 
land covering hundreds of miles for its own. Then I 
thought that poetry, when it is true, should be like that 
tricket’s voice ; and then I was glad, thinking that I had 
discovered the secret road along which poets have to 
walk, We ourselves may not have more existence 
than a cricket, but if we could govern or hold sway 
over the sky and land with a cricket’s little voice in 
adoration of Nature, our existence would certainly be 
greater. 

The cricket does not belong to Japan alone. I have 
seen or heard it in London and New York, but living in 
the material and stiff atmosphere that controls these 
western cities, people are apt to slight such a small 
natural phenomenon as the cricket. Though some 
poets of the West -have sung about the cricket, in 
general they do not make a profitable theme of poetry 
out of it, 

When I say that there is no difference between crickets 
and human beings, I do not mean to pull down the latter 
to the position of the former, but I mean to glorify the 
existence of the cricket as much as that of human beings; 
In truth our Japanese life, when the season moves from 


summer to autumn, will place us in a condition of accord 
with the existence of crickets and other insects. We 
would like to ask you if anything can exist without the 
faith that it is at the centre of the world. Once I wrote 
of the sunflower : 


“Thou art a lyric of thy soaring colour ; 
Thy voicelessness of song is action. 
What absorption of thy life’s meaning, 
Wonder of thy consciousness,— 


+>? 


Mighty sense of thy existence ! 
Not only in the sunflower but also in the cricket, I find 
the “‘ Mighty sense of its own existence.” Of course, I 
look with full-hearted gratitude upon any phenomenon 
that strengthens my sense of existence, even when it is 
a minute thing, insignificant and trifling. 

I have one more story to tell you in connexion with the 
cricket. I went to wash my hands once in the dead of 
night. When, after finishing what I wanted to do, I 
opened one or two storm-doors, the garden outside was 
as dark as pitch, and even the place where the pinetree 
and cryptomerias stood was not clear. I looked up to the 
sky where only one star shone between the darkest clouds ; 
I looked down to the ground, and found there one little 
thing speaking a prayer toward the abstinent priestess 
keeping awake in the sky. Why, it was nothing but a 
cricket by the old well in the garden. When the lone star 
governed the wide sky, this little cricket, I found, was 
holding sway over the dark earth. I had never felt 
before, I confess, that the voice of the cricket could pro- 
nounce in such strong terms the great sense of its own 
existence. 

Once some years ago I saw a great camphor-tree which 
adorned the garden of a friend, and praised the mighty 
sense of existence which I found in it. I thought then 
that this camphor-tree was more than tree, because it 
impressed me with something mysterious and divine. 
The tree, like King Harold of whom George Meredith 
sang, stood in the centre of the garden, spreading its 
kingly grandeur even beyond the boundary. Seeing that 
the house had been built so as not to be an obstruction to 
the tree, and that the perfection of the roof had been 
sacrificed at the place where the trunk stretched out its 
branches, I was struck with admiration, thinking that the 
builder of the house, my friend’s father or his grandfather, 


was surely no small worshipper of trees. The camphor- 
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tree was regarded here as a holy shrine where the spirit 
of Nature found safety. It goes without. saying that a 
large straw rope with tufts or paper, a simple symbol of 
purity, girdled the tree.. Then the house itself, with a 
large twenty-mat drawing-room where a beautiful hanging 
picture decorated the alcove at the left, seemed to be the 
warden’s house of the shrine ; that is to say, the camphor- 
tree. An autumnal frost had reddened the leaves of 
maple trees which were ready to fall into a little pond 
below in the garden ;_ standing among these trees in their 
golden autumn clothes, I raised my admiring eyes to the 
camphor-tree, which stirred up my passion of trec- 
worshipping. 

Where, except in Japan, can such a mysterious tree be 
found ? There are in America a thousand big trees, which 
are absolutely unrivalled anywhere for size; the giant 
forest in the Mariposa country of California, for instances 
is certainly a wonder in the kingdom of trees. But I do 
not find a mysterious existence in those trees, since they 
only impress us with their bigness—that is all. The 
question of mystery in trees, like anything else, should 
be solved through quality. When some Japanese trees 
give you the mysterious feeling that their form has been 
shaped in the pain of rain and wind for a thousand years, 
you do not think of them merely as trees, but as having 
an almost human existence. The camphor-tree is one 
of these which impress you with a strange spiritual life. 

Perhaps I have talked too much of the tree, because 
what I wanted to say was about the cricket singing by 
that camphor-tree under the grasses. The voice was 
small, of course, but it proclaimed its own existence with 
as much dignity as the camphor-tree. To exist as an 
insect or as a big tree is a matter of chance. Let us 
believe in God who exhausted His best art for everything 
He created under the sun. Call me a cricket-small poet 
if you will! Who knows but that my song goes 
up to Heaven with a right equal to that of Milton or 
Dante ? , 


In Memory of A.E. 


<scAvE your fetters, lovely soul 

Whose boy’s eyes glimpsed a world so fair 
That ever after in their depths 

Its magic lingered there. 


Seer of visions, sage whose words 
Voiced an old wisdom of the few, 
Under your gaze this wintry scene 
Put on its leaves anew. 


Give back to earth the ear that strained 
Out to the beat of hidden wings, 
Sensing in imperfection still 

Shadow of perfect things. 


Shake off the last of body's chains ; 
Shall not that spirit now be free 
Which such immortal longings brought 
To its mortality ? 
Monk GIBBON. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,” AuGust 1l5rxH, 1835. 

A very singular discovery of contraband goods was made on 
Saturday, by the Revenue-ofticers. On Galley Quay, Lower Thames 
Street, a case of foreign toys had been just landed from a ship 
recently arrived from Calais ; and a Customhouse-weigher, wishing 
to please his children with a wooden horse, asked the merchant, to 
whom they were consigned, for one. The merchant refused ; and 
rather peremptorily ordered the weigher to return it to the box. 
After the merchant had retired, the officer pulled a horse out of the 
ease ; which broke, and displayed to his view twelve pairs of French 
silk net gloves, that had been ingeniously secreted in the interior 
before the horse was painted. The inside of every toy was found 
to contain similar articles ; horses, dogs, lambs, and donkies were 
stuffed with silk gloves; and 178 dozen pairs were seized, valued 
at 2001, 


St 16,38 
MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
ET your new car fer your August holiday! 
charming exhortation meets my eyes, in large 
bland and glossy print. Your car, my adviser in 
me, is old; it makes strange noises ;_ it is slow to nic 
up speed, gluttonous for oil and petrol, can no longer dim 
Beggar’s Roost. . . . In brief, it is time you changed 

This is what I have been saying myself for years I 
always say it. I always shall. The only question is 
change it for what? For the trouble is that all the 
cars of which one hears are obviously perfect. [et 
us cast our eyes down this list of vehicles new and old 
How delightful, how like stars, they all appear! What 
exquisite literature (if occasionally a_ trifle obscure) 
they each inspire! Here, for instance, is the Grasshopper 
ten four. How roomy it is; how it accelerates from 
standing like an arrow from the bow, and dashes up 
steep inclines like a funicular or a cat! I must. say, | 
am tempted by the Grasshopper. A green one, should 
you say? Or beige, or red? Of course black or nayy 
is less noticeable, which is important in these days of 
petty regulations. Black or navy melts, for instance, 
better into the night. But then beige, I suppose, melts 
better into the day. And green into the Parks, supposing 
that one should be doing a little over twenty there, 
Not red, I think ; that does not seem to melt into any- 
thing. In‘o an accident, you say? Pray do not let 
us talk like that; I do not have accidents. 

See, here is a Rapide of 1933; cost £350, and offered 
for eighty. Yet it is exactly like new, the advertisement 
says. Super clean ; absolutely like new. Mileage 
nominal. Then why, I wonder ... Oh I see, it says 
why—owner giving up driving. I suppose he has had 
his licence suspended. Perhaps he is in prison. I 
wonder what the accident was, and how much the 
Rapide was damaged. They put them together again 
so strangely sometimes. A friend of mine bought a 
ear whose back axle had been put in again upside down 
after a smash. Outside, the Rapide sounds charming: 
splendid condition, red leather upholstery, sunshine 
roof, mute engine, de luxe seats, super appearance, 
What an agreeable car! One wonders why its owner so 
seldom used it, in two years—why, I mean, he only drove 
it a nominal number of miles. No, he does not say how 
many; the number is nominal, like other numbers, 
but he seems to have forgotten its name. 

Then here is a Daimler which cost approximately 
£1,285 in 19382. Approximately. One would think one 
would remember spending such a sum as that. I suppos: 
he put it from his mind at once, not caring to dwell on 
it, and has now mislaid both the bill and his pass-hook. 
Perhaps actually it did not cost quite so much. Well, 
anyhow one cannot, of course, buy a Daimler, though 
one likes to toy with the idea. Let us turn to the Austins 
and Morrises. Their year really does not seem to matter, 
since they are all indistinguishable from brand new in 
every way. I wonder how many miles and years ii 
does take to make a car distinguishable from brand 
new. How different they are from people! Here is an 
Austin Seven De Luxe Sun Saloon, 1931, for £10. Now 
I call that cheap. Oh I see, it says ‘“‘down”; there 
would be a little more to follow . . . Well, never mind} 
an Austin Seven is anyhow quite too small. Here is 4 
Moonbeam ten, deposit £3 only; luxury riding for 
nominal outlay, looks 1933... . 

Really, it is almost too confusing, Since one cannot 
have them all, had one better, perhaps, go on with the 
old car for the present ? After all, so long as one has 
not bought a new one, one feels that one possesses them 
all; one is not tied down. And meanwhile ear vendors 
make themselves so very agrecable. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


Music 
The Promenade Season 


uz Promenade Concerts are the most venerable institution 
in the musical life of this country, and for this very reason they 
have been subjected to the most violent criticism in recent 
years. Any series of concerts which covers in so short a space 
of time almost the whole repertory of orchestral music must 
suffer from some serious defects. It is a physical impossi- 
pility for the orchestra, or the conductor, to remain fresh : 
and & spiritual impossibility to give one’s best to Wagner Ss, 
Brahms’, and Beethoven’s greatest works on three successive 
evenings. The programmes are stupendously long, though 
never too long for the audience, who seem to attain a kind of 
musical trance-state in which all critical discrimination is 
Jost and the pleasure in simple musical sound and rhythm 
becomes a passive sensuality. 

Sir Henry Wood has done a magnificent service to the 
country in working up the programmes of these concerts and 
in keeping them alive and popular. He has enormously 
raised the standard of musical appreciation, making it both 
deeper and more catholic, and the B.B.C. could never have 
inaugurated its more serious and experimental concerts had 
it not had the mentality of the average Prom. audience to build 
upon. The wireless has undoubtedly raised the general 
standard of performance expected by the public, and it is 
possible that the Promenade Concerts, in order to keep their 
role of essentially popular performances, may have to undergo 
some changes in the near future. If I suggest some changes 
which may seem to cast any aspersions either on Sir Henry 
Wood himself or on the Proms. as an institution, I should like 
to make it perfectly clear that I am doing so only in the hope 
of pointing the way to a greater achievement in that very same 
line inaugurated by Sir Henry and his original series of concerts. 

In the first place, the matter of conductors should be care- 
fully reconsidered. No conductor, however young and 
vigorous, can conduct fifty concerts on end without failing 
badly on several occasions : and it seems an infinite pity that, 
merely in order to carry on an old tradition, the standard of 
performance should be allowed to sink. Would it not be 
possible to leave the main control of the concerts, and even the 
main burden of the conducting, in Sir Henry Wood's hands, 
but to introduce a small staff of conductors with whom he 
might share the work? The public would be given more 
opportunity for the use of its discriminating faculty, the 
orchestra might be freshened by the impact of new personalities, 
and Sir Henry Wood himself would surely be better able to 
give his very best. This brings me to the question of pro- 
grammes. At present they are far too long. No man alive 
can give his attention—either as performer or listener—to three 
Bach concertos, two suites, an overture, and four arias in one 
evening: both audience and orchestra must flag in their 
attention, and the days ought to be disappearing in which the 
main consideration at the Proms. is “‘ what the public like.” 
We are in danger of losing the Proms. as an educative factor— 
their original réle—and retaining them as a kind of musical 
Fun Fair. 

Finally, is it necessary that the Proms. should consist 
entirely of orchestral music ? If so, I think personally that 
at least two orchestras are necessary in order to maintain 
a high standard of performance on fifty successive evenings, 
just as I think that at least four or five conductors are 
essential. But I would rather see one or two evenings each 
week devoted to chamber music. It is only necessary to 
have heard the Lener Quartet give a recital in the Queen’s 
Hall to realize that this is perfectly feasible. Although 
the building may be too large for an ideal performance of 
string quartets, it is only the finest nuances of chamber music 
technique which will be lost, and these are not in any case 
televant to the audiences of the Promenade Concerts. 
Quintets, sextets and octets would all sound excellent : and 
I believe personally that the inclusion of an occasional chamber 
music evening in the programmes of the Proms. would not 
only reveal a surprisingly large demand, but would also in 
a very short time create a widespread taste for a form of 
music which is at present unfamiliar to a large proportion 
of Prom. audiences. MartTIN Cooper. 


The Cinema 


“Der Schimmelreiter.” At the Academy.——‘ Star of 
Midnight.” At the Empire. “False Faces.” At 
the London Pavilion ——‘“ All the King’s Horses.” 
At the Plaza. 


Der Schimmelreiter is a film which can be confidently recom- 
mended to the middle-aged ; its dignified progress demands no 
quickness of the cinematic sense. Solidly constructed and 
excellently photographed, it reminded me of the ponderous 
talented novels of Sigrid Undset. It cannot meet such a film 
as Star of Midnight on equal terms because it represents a 
quite different conception of art, sailing majestically like an 
Armada galleon through the fleet of bright, agile, intelligent 
films, sniped at and harassed and unable to reply. 

The story is of Friesland peasant farmers, some time during 
the last century, and the continual threat of the sea. You 
watch them at their feasts, their weddings and their funerals ; 
they have the grossness and dignity of their animals; they 
are more genuine and less self-conscious than the characters of 
Man of Aran, which exploited the same kind of primitive life 
at the edge of land. Hauke, a farm hand, who had gained the 
richest farm by marriage, was elected to the honour and re- 
sponsibility of keeping the dykes in order. The farmers had 
become slack, and Hauke was determined to show that he 
deserved his position. When he planned a new dyke to re- 
claim the foreshore, they opposed him with their inertia and 
their superstition. The moral is not clear, for to build the 
new dyke Hauke neglected the old ; in the autumn storms the 
waves swept in and he saved the village only by cutting 
his own sea wall and drowning himself and his farm. There 
was something about floods which appealed to the Victorian 
temperament (only Herr Freud could explain why), not the 
gigantic floods of China or Mississippi, but little domestic 
floods which gave opportunities for sacrifice and the ringing of 
church bells and drenched golden hair. There is something of 
this atmosphere about Der Schimmelreiter ; it takes one back 
to The Mill on the Floss, to High Tide on the Coast of Lincoln- 
shire, and The Sands of Dee ; the wind that blows so sombrely, 
banking the clouds over these drab Friesian fields, has shaken 
the windows of many Victorian parsonages. The moral, as I 
say, is confused, as confused as the religious beliefs of Charles 
Kingsley, but that only adds to the period flavour: you get 
a vague impression behind the poverty, the rigour of life and 
the greedy feasting, of nobility and profundity. 





But of a film one expects something more agile: a speed 
which cannot be attained on the stage or in a novel. Star of 
Midnight, a light, quick, sophisticated comedy, in which Miss 
Ginger Rogers takes Miss Myrna Loy’s place as Mr. William 
Powell’s partner, has no content which one would trouble to 
read in a novel or to praise in a play. It is all suavity and 
amusement, pistol-shots and cocktails; but I am uncertain 
whether the Victorian profundity of the German film has any 
more to offer, that there is really more behind the whiskers 
than behind the polish. And this genre of humorous detective 
films, Star of Midnight, The Trunk Mystery, The Thin Man, 
has no superiors in stream-lined craftsmanship. 


Gangster films are a more simple-minded affair : their public 
the public of the old * westerns.” All that they demand are a 
few grim wisecracks, a bumping-off, a federal agent and a 
fellow’s sister and romantic love. They don’t mind, I suppose, 
that the whole opening sequence of False Faces has already 
been used (whether in G Men, Public Hero No. 1, or Men 
Without a Name I cannot remember now): the newspapers 
pouring off the presses, the scare headlines, the keep-calm 
air of the bald-headed Capitol dome, the Department of 
Justice, the eagle-badge in close-ups. False Faces is distin- 
guished only by a grim little incident in a surgery, when a 
doctor, told at the revolver-point to change a gangster’s 
face, carves the wanted man’s initials on his cheeks. 

All the King’s Horses may appeal to those who care for 
Mr. Carl Brisson’s smug, boyish charm and the uniforms, the 
chancellors, the whiskers and impersonations, the junk of 
Ruritania. It is sad to see Miss Mary Ellis’s sensuous appeal, 
her Bacchanalian gleam, wasted on sentiment so sweet and 
daring, so embarrassingly domestic. GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Academies—II 


Last week I attempted to defend the academies which 
flourished in France in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and to show that they became useless and then reactionary 
in the nineteenth century. No institution could usefully 
survive the complete break of 1789 without being funda- 
mentally reformed, and this the French academies seem to 
have considered out of the question, The result was that they 
became mere obstacles to the individual artists who were 
struggling to work out some salvation in the new order. The 
old organization was no longer appropriate and artists found 
it difficult to evolve a new one. 

In England the whole business was carried on much more 
gradually. Instead of a revolution we had some riots and 
some reform bills ; instead of the battle over Hernani we had 
a gradual modification of the arts. In painting the middle- 
class painting of Hogarth and Morland developed into the 
more widely and less deeply appealing art of Wilkie; the 
penetration of Gainsborough gave way to the slightly vulgar 
efficiency of Lawrence; and the sentimental landscapes of 
Wilson were followed by the more realistic water-colours of 
Cotman and de Wint. Meanwhile, the Academy did its best 
to keep pace. Having swallowed Fuseli, it took a deep breath 
and got down Constable and even Turner. But in the process 
it had changed its character. It had begun life as a direct 
imitation of the French academy of painting, as the repository 
where the truth about painting was stored. But soon it was 
discovered, in the uncertainty of the later eighteenth century, 
that no one knew the truth about painting. The academy 
therefore slowly abandoned its high line and became an institu- 
tion in which an efficient training could be obtained and where 
a technical tradition was kept alive. That is to say, it reached 
the stage which the French Academy had gone through about 
1770. But very soon it passed out of this phase and became, 
as Mr. MacColl has pointed out, merely a shop for the sale of 
paintings. At first it performed this function well. Its 
public was more or less uniform, the new class enriched by 
industry, and the taste of this public was correspondingly 
reliable. Relations between artists and public were conse- 
quently easy and it was not till the social disturbances of the 
middle of the century that schisms began to occur. With 
the Pre-Raphaelites there appeared for the first time a 
definite Left Wing of English art, challenging accepted 
standards of painting as thoroughly as those of politics. At 
this point the Academy began to lose grip. It resisted some 
of the Pre-Raphaelites’ attacks and undermined them by 
gradually absorbing some of the milder brethren like Millais. 
This quarrel gradually settled down, but after the crisis of the 
80's, when economic supremacy was suddenly endangered, a 
new batch of dissatisfied progressive artists arose. This time 
the Academy was more definitely rigid and reactionary, and 
the result was the formation of the New English Art Club, 
whieh was later followed by a series of other independent 
groups. The Academy continued its line of reaction. The 
public was no longer uniform in its taste and could no longer 
be dictated to as in the earlier nineteenth century. So the 
Academy catered for one particular section of society, and 
was only prepared to take a step forward when some artist 
had established a sufficiently wide popularity at the New 
English to be a sound investment for Burlington House. 

In the present chaos of western European society no 
elaborate organization of the arts is possible. But shops still 
have their uses provided they are kept efficiently working. 
Mr. MacColl’s suggestions for the Academy are directed 
towards making it a better shop. To this end he demands 
certain tangible reforms. The Academy must broaden its 
scope to include all shades of opinion in the arts; it must, 
for instance, admit the groups centred round Mr. Paul Nash 
and Mr. Duncan Grant. Each year’s exhibitors should elect 
the selection committee for the following year’s exhibition. 
The Academy should devote more attention to industrial art 
and should continue exhibitions with the same intentions as 
last winter's show. Ifonly these very sensible reforms could be 
carried out we should at any rate have an Academy based on 
liberal principles appropriate to a democratic industrialized 
country. Here and now we cannot demand more. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


——w 
Vacances pour les animaux 


[D’un correspondant parisien] 


Vorcrt done révolues les heures oi, fuyant les ardeurs ay 

soleil trop ardent, des milliers de citadins, surmenés par dis 
mois de fatigue, d’énervement et de transports en cumtaan 
s’évadent avec une joie puérile vers les champs, la montagne. 
la forét ou la mer. Toutes oeuvres cessantes, il semble que 
les hommes des villes apprennent soudain la valeur dy Tepos 
campagnard; ils se plongent dans un bain de rusticité 
Certains découvrent Veffarante élégance d’un brin Aherbe, 
Tels s’initient aux virtuosités de la péche aux Ecrevisces . 
ceux-la, enfin,—les plus nombreux sans doute—qui prati. 
quaient cependant, tout au long de l'année, le rituel du costume 
et le cérémonial de la respectabilité, se dépouillent subitement 
de toute pudeur externe. La tendresse sableuse des plages 
insidieuses et molles les voit avec complaisance offrir, aux 
regards souvent surpris de l’observateur réaliste, des formes 
qui, selon le mot de Phumoriste, gagneraient & étre moins 
mformes. Bref, c’est le temps des vacances, ot: Négligence est 
reine et oi, sous couleur de santé, de sport et hygiene 
physique, se mettent allégrement 4 claquer dans le vent dy 
large les fanions du laisser-aller. 

Tel est le sort estival des hommes. Mais les animaux—qui 
done leit pensé ?—ont parfois aussi leurs vacances. Les 
compagnons de notre existence ne sont point toujours 
déshérités au partage de la liberté,—a condition, toutefois de 
remarquer, qu’assez paradoxalement, la délivrance pour eux 
consiste, la plupart du temps, a se voir enfermés. 

Toute vacance, en effet, réside essentiellement en une 
rupture des habitudes de servage imposées par les nécessités 
coutumiéres de la vie. Pour ’homme normal, qui tire sa 
subsistance d'un travail généralement muré ; pour le collégien, 
qui vient de passer l'année 4 ’ombre terne du * bahut,” c'est 
vraiment se sentir en congé que de pouvoir folatrer A lair 
libre et selon Je gré du moment. Mais imagine-t-on qu'il 
en soit de méme pour nos amis 4 quatre pattes ? Croyez-vous 
que le brave toutou, qui, depuis toujours vous léche affec- 
tueusement la main et se plie 4 vos moindres caprices, estimera 
passer de radieuses vacances, parce que vous lui aurez offert 
le privilége de vous lécher la main 4 Torquay ou de se plier 4 
vos caprices dans quelque lande venteuse du Yorkshire? 
Non, sans doute. Pour que votre chien, lui aussi, prit un 
agréable congé, mieux ett valu le libérer de sa servitude, 
fiit-elle dorée, auprés de vous, en le plagant, pendant les mois 
d’aout et de septembre, dans une petite pension de tout repos, 

L’idée est moins chimérique qu’on ne pense, si l’on en croit 
les échos de quelques garderies d’animaux, organisées pendant 
lété dans les environs immédiats de Paris. Ces ‘* maisons de 
congé *”? sont, pour la plupart, des établissements vétérinaires 
qui adjoignent, pendant lété, une pension a leurs services 
normaux de clinique et d’infirmerie. On y accueille des 
bétes de toutes espéces, depuis les chiens de races diverses, 
qui forment la majorité des hétes, jusqu’A de minuscules 
souris blanches au nez fureteur, qui s’ébattent avec tous les 
signes de la joie la plus vive. Les prix sont, bien entendu, 
établis d’aprés la taille, la voracité ou les moeurs des pension- 
naires. C’est ainsi que, pour un matin ou un dogue, le tarif 
s’éléve a deux cent cinquante frances, soit environ trois livres, 
par mois. Les chats paient moins cher, en raison, peut-étre, 
de leur mine pateline et de leurs yeux calins. Les cacatoes 
viennent ensuite en bon rang, avec une pension mensuelle de 
cent francs; puis les singes, et méme—rarissimes ceux-la— 
les panthéres en bas age et les lionceaux. 

Il est indéniable que tout ce petit monde, en dépit d'une 
liberté illusoire, parait enchanté de ces vacances entre quatre 
murs. C’est que l’heure de l’indépendance est, pour un temps, 
sonnée. Les perroquets, enfin, ne sont plus tenus de répondre 
aux questions oiseuses, et les loulous peuvent enfin dormir, au 
lieu, sans tréve, de donner la patte et de faire le beau. 

R.. Lb. ¥- 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Harvest Scenes } 
The English countryside was seldom more beautiful. In 


spite of the spread of the machine (including the monster 
that cuts, threshes, bags and ploughs all at one time), the 
common harvest is the old harvest, and we see in due succession 
waving ears, ranged stooks, ruddy stubbles and at last a 
deep dark tilth. In many districts the crops are Teally 
magnificent ; and most have been put into stack in the 
minimum of time. The grain has been baked so dry and 
hard that the “ berries ” are as “strong” as ‘* Manitoba 
hard,” and it was hardly necessary to leave them in the 
stook at all for drying purposes. There is a certain shortage 
of available threshing machines; and when it is necessary 
to have the grain long in stack the loss from rats and mice 
js often heavier than even the farmer himself realizes. Some 
attempts are being made to treat the stacks (as well as the 
holes) with poison gas. 
* % * %* 

Bearded Wheat 

I do not know the statistical figures, but my own experience 
is that a return of favour to the bearded or Rivets wheat is 
in evidence. This strange and beautiful plant, combining 
the virtues of wheat and barley, does not produce a refined 
grain; but it yields very heavily, it is a “* sparrow starver,” 
for the beard acts as chevaur-de-frise ; and the grain is at 
least as good as any other for poultry, which consume a good 
proportion of our home-grown wheat. We may perhaps see 
an increased popularity for rye. In Germany rye fields 
blue with cornflowers are as common a spectacle as wheat 
fields red with poppy in East Anglia. The plant has several 
virtues. It will grow on stubborn soils, uncongenial to other 
cereals, and the straw is the only straw useful for making 
such things as the straw mats used by intensive cultivators 
for their frames and for other forms of protection. And the 
intensive culture of vegetables is growing very steadily and 
surely within Britain. 

* * * * 

Quoits 

I saw last week an international competition staged in a 
pleasant and comely English village. Wales and England 
competed at quoits, that fine old English game. The scene 
was very eloquent of rural sport. Rough seats were arranged 
close up to the narrow rectangle in which the quoits were 
thrown ; and the first veteran observer I talked with told me, 
in exactly the manner and idiom that you would expect, 
how he had won a great match (by a quarter inch and a 
reversed quoit) in 1870 or thereabouts. The tented field was 
like a page out of Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes. The very 
instrument that levelled the earth after each bout was a 
beetle surviving from the days of rural giants. The contest 
in the meadow behind the ‘Swan’ savoured in most details of 
the days of the Swan of Avon or even earlier. 


* * * * 


Welsh Genius 

The Welshmen won—of course. Of two sorts of competition 
you always say ‘‘ of course.”” The Welsh are almost without 
rival as throwers of the quoit and as shoers of horses. Shoeing 
competitions are still a regular feature of most agricultural 
shows, and the events are hotly contested ; but the Welsh 
(especially I fancy from the Carmarthen district) win an 
astonishingly large proportion of the prizes. They are equally 
pre-eminent in throwing the quoit in competition with their 
neighbours, the English. Why this should be I do not 
know; but I suppose quoit-throwing is more popular in 
Wales. In England its chief votaries are often the police (who 
incidentally have won Olympic fame in the equally old 
English sport of the tug-of-war). It was a nine days’ wonder 
in the sports held at Stockholm just before the War to see 
the world’s teams wrestling in vain against the magnificent 
immobility of our Metropolitan Police. The Welsh (who have 
much athletic genius) are good at quoits, absolutely as well 
as relatively. They like a heavy quoit, and you may choose 
any weight you please between 7 Ib. and 11 1b. The distance 
is eighteen yards, a long distance for so heavy a missile, yet 
they dealt in half or quarter inches and could slip in behind a 
Tival quoit however minute the margin. I saw no bad throw 


in the short time I was there ; and I should have reckoned a 
bad throw—so high was the standard—anything over two or 
three inches from the pin. Quoits might very well be added 
to the paraphernalia of the playing fields of many villages. 

* * * * 


Common Games 

On a Common in the Home Counties on Bank Holiday I sav 
a golf ball knock out the middle stump of a cricket game 
flourishing on the edge of ‘“‘ the pretty ” ; on the same common 
were flourishing lawn tennis, rounders and football, all of which 
impeded the golfers in some measure, as did the cars parked 
in places wholly forbidden by regulation. Most of us recognize 
a Bank Holiday licence. The occasion charters all sorts of 
happy irregularities; and this commingling of golfers and 
other frequenters of the Common is of old standing. It was 
the cause of the red coats that were once the golfers’ uniform. 
They needed what the entomologists call a warning coloration. 
It is a good thing for many people of many sorts to enjoy the 
Commons ; but there is a point or two at law which is worth 
mention. The public has a right of “air and exercise” (like 
Sam Weller’s wery old donkey) but the lawyers have finally 
decided that this does not include the right to any organized 
game. That right is reserved to the Lords of the Manor or 
their tenants. Since the golfers often rent the Commons and 
sometimes own them, it follows that the only organized game 
permitted is golf. Now that most golf clubs have an artisans’ 
branch and, of course, spend much money among the folk 
that once were copy-holders, this monopoly is usually popular 
in the neighbourhood, though not always among visitors 
from the towns who arrive by motor-car. 

* * * * 

Destructive Keepers 

Among all our students of birds none has made more original 
observations than Major Buxton; and when he makes a 
protest, it merits a wide publicity. He has complained (in 
The Times) that Norfolk keepers have shot both the Marsh 
and Montagu Harriers, those magnificent hawks so rarely 
seen except among the Norfolk Broads. One had hoped that 
such slaughter was at an end. I was told when I last visited 
that supreme sanctuary of Hickling Broad that the sanctuary 
spirit had proved infectious or at least contagious ; and that 
neighbouring farmers—and presumably keepers—were hardly 
less anx’o.1s to preserve the rarer birds, including the bitterns 
and the harriers, than Mr. Vincent himself; and he is perhaps 
the most expert and the most ardent sanctuary keeper in 
Europe. These great and rare hawks are worth much more 
than the small amount of damage they do. It is a liberal 
education to see one. Their appearance over one of those 
great flat spaces becomes almost as a feature of the landscape. 
It should be a primary obligation on every owner of a shoot 
to forbid his keepers to shoot them ; and it should be a point 
of honour among keepers (many of whom are ardent naturalists) 
to preserve them. In the past Major Buxton has had to hunt 
and chase collectors who sought for the nests ; but even they 
are a milder menace than the keeper who carries a gun at all 
seasons, especially in the nesting season. 

* * * * 

Lighthouse Lure 

The lighthouses in many parts, especially in my experience 
the lighthouse on Strumble Head, are very fatal to migrant 
birds. The losses are due to two causes. Either the birds 
(especially the shearwater) try to skim over the light, and 
owing to its brightness do not see the solid obstruction above 
it, or they fly towards the light, hit the glass and fall half 
or wholly stunned. Now the perches set up—most beneficently 
—by the R.S.P.B. are generally arranged at a downward 
slope, doubtless with the idea of giving the maximum of 
perching space. What actually happens is that the birds 
fall on the slope and slip to the depths below. If these perches 
were fixed horizontally this final disaster would be prevented. 
The birds would fall back on a firm support, and a good 
many at any rate would recover and be able to continue 
their journey. I believe that Mr. Lockley and the R.S.P.B. 
have discussed this matter of the comparative failure of the 
sloping perches. 

W. Beacu Tomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ** News of the Week’’ paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SPECTATOR. | 


OSTEOPATHY 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Srr,—Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the then Minister of Health, 
in his memorable speech in the House of Commons upon my. 
motion dealing with irregular medical practice (Hansard, 

‘ebruary 9th, 1926, page 999), mentioned certain essential 
conditions that practitioners of any system of healing must 
fulfil if they seek statutory registration upon equality with 
registered medical practitioners. These conditions may be 
summarised as follows : 

1. Practitioners must be trained in schools established in 
this country and certified by impartial official inspection to 
provide adequate and proper training for the purpose designed. 

2. The curriculum to be followed by these schools must in 
its duration, quality and scope approximate to the curriculum 
required for qualification by registered medical practitioners. 

The recent Bill for the Registration of Osteopaths introduced 
in the House of Lords by Lord Elibank and subjected to a very 
full—and expensive—enquiry by a Select Committee of that 
House, sought to set aside these conditions, and therefore and 
quite justly in my submission was thrown out. 

The Committee “* reached the conclusion ” that ‘ the claim 
of osteopaths to be able to treat all diseases had not been 
established,” ‘‘ ordered ” “‘ that the Bill be reported to the House 
without amendment ” and ‘“ recommended ” “ that it be not 
further proceeded with.” The supporters of the Bill had with- 
drawn their support before the conclusion of the evidence, 
giving as their reasons (i) That they desired what they con- 
sidered to be the scientific basis of osteopathy to be further 
explored, (ii) That they could not properly ask for a measure 
which required for its full operation the granting of powers 
to the British School of Osteopathy, the present constitution 
of which the principal supporters did not approve. (Report 
of Select Committee, p. 2.) 

The Committee found ** The claim is made that osteopathy 
is a method of healing which is suitable for the treatment of all 
diseases of any description,” the method being based upon a 
theory of general causation of disease which is at variance with 
theories universally accepted by international medicine. It 
is surely the duty of those who assert that claim to prove it. 
The attempt was in fact made before the Select Committee. 
The. principal spokesman for the osteopathic theory admitted 
that the literature furnishing evidence of its validity was 
scanty but constituted in his view ‘* proof,’ which reposed 
essentially upon seven * bulletins ” or short articles from the 
A. T. Still Laboratory in Chicago ; these represented in effect 
the * research work” of a single observer, Louisa Burns, a 
doctor of osteopathy, who is otherwise unknown to fame. 

The osteopathic theory upon which osteopathic practice 
is based ** that all diseases are mere effects, the cause being 
a partial or complete failure of the nerves to properly conduct 
the fluids of life’? was given to the world by Dr. A. T. Still 
rather more than sixty years ago. It was born about the 
same time as the Darwinian theory. Still's theory, if found 
to be true, would obviously be of the very first importance 
in medicine, comparable to the importance of Darwin's theory 
in biology. But the scientific literature on the Darwinian 
theory would by itself fill a library as large as that of the 
British Museum ; the scientific literature on the osteopathic 
theory, by the admission of its principal spokesman, is 
practically limited to the seven “ bulletins” cited, ‘ plus 
two or three dozen articles contributed to the Journal of the 
American Osteopathic Association.” 

Mr. Canning, who was described by the Dean of the British 
School of Osteopathy as the * specialist for diseases of the 
ear, nose and throat” on the staff of that school (his claim 
to be a “ specialist ” in these diseases is not supported by 
any other evidence than the Dean’s assertion), gives an entirely 
erroneous account of the findings of the Select Committee 
and of their basis. The Report of the Select Committee 
upon the School is in the following words: (III, Page 3 
Select Committee Report). 

‘“« The only existing establishment in this country for the education 
and examination of osteopaths was exposed in the course of evidence 





before us, as being of negligible importance, ineflicient for its 
purpose and above all in thoroughly dishonest hands,” 
That verdict was established by a very searching examination 
of the Dean of the School and the charges of inefficiency 
and dishonesty rest upon a number of facts elicited in that 
examination. The. School claimed to give a proper training 
in the many branches of medicine and surgery scheduled in 
the Bill as forming part of osteopathic practice. This was 
a dishonest claim ;_ the staff of teachers named by the Dean 
as giving the training, and the equipment provided for teach. 
ing, were farcically inadequate. The Dean himself, with no 
medical qualification of any authority, undertook, on his ownad. 
mission, the teaching of ‘‘ X-ray and electro diagnosis ” (without 
any apparatus), “laboratory and physical diagnosis” (labor. 
atory facilities confined to simple tests of urine and blood), 
““ diseases of the eye,” ‘“‘ diseases of the skin,” * medical 
jurisprudence,” as well as the “ theory and practice of osteo. 
pathy.” The subjects of “minor surgery, bandaging, adjust- 
ments, minor surgical technique, clinical technique and 
practice, osteopathic orthopaedics, obstetrics and gynaec- 
ology,” were the responsibility of another single teacher 
whose expertise in these subjects is unrecognized outside the 
British School of Osteopathy. Students paid 75 guineas 
a year for their “ tuition’? and the standard of the examin- 
ations was such that no candidate sitting for the examination 
has ever failed to obtain the diploma of D.O. during the 
18 years of the school’s existence. 

The most valuable part of the education of the registered 
medical practitioner is obtained by the observation of disease 
in large hospitals and by following the teaching and practice 
of experienced physicians, surgeons and specialists. None 
of these opportunities are available at the British School of 
Osteopathy. It is surely idle for Mr. Canning, or anyone 
else, to pretend that the British School of Osteopathy as at 
present constituted (and very properly condemned by the 
Select Committee) fulfils the essential conditions which I 
have cited from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech.—I am, &c., 

The Athenaeum. EE. Granan-Lirte. 


£1,000 A YEAR COMMUNISM 
[To the Editor of Ture Srecrartor.] 

Sir,—No one would be better pleased than I should be if I 
thought it possible to draw the inference that Mr. Burns does 
from the fact that his electrical firm is in a position to double 
or treble its output. If his and other firms in a similar position 
actually did this, they would no doubt rapidly absorb the 
supply of suitable unemployed labour, but how far their output 
would fill the gaps in what is now wanting to provide the 
£1,000 a year life is quite another question. In so far as they 
supplied things already redundant, they would be wasting 
their capital and effort, and inviting disaster for themselves. 
The standard of redundancy of course varies, but at any given 
moment it can only be measured by demand, and higher wages, 
though desirable in themselves, will by no means necessarily 
increase the demand for the particular articles produced. 

Mass production and other modern methods have no doubt 
greatly increased prosperity and the possibility of further 
increasing it. But the problem of providing comfort, as modern 
men and women understand it, is wrongly conceived if it is 
supposed to consist merely in multiplying mass production 
and absorbing labour into it. It is the problem of assembling 
a multitude of products from all over the world, procuring 
them in their due proportions by the joint efforts of producers, 
traders, merchants and bankers, and distributing them skil- 
fully, so that they shall not be deficient in one place and 
redundant in another. This process is being shockingly 
impeded by the restrictive trade policies, which place a severe 
limit upon what one country can do for itself, however eflicient 
its industry, and whatever its economic system may be. 

Human beings may be very perverse and unintelligent, but 
it is beyond belief that they should nowhere have solved this 
problem if it were as simple as Mr. Burns would have us 
believe. It seems to me safer to accept the conclusion of the 
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‘American economists, arrived at after careful and thorough 
investigation, that any such standard as he, and all of us, desire 
is * far beyond the capacity of our economic system today.” 
If we begin with that, we are much more likely to make 
progress towards the goal than if we assume that * plenty ” 
exists and is only waiting to be distributed. Whether it is 
made by capitalists or socialists, by Mr. Burns or Mr. Huey 
Long or Mr. Lansbury, that assumption is a dangerous false 
gcent.— Yours, &e., J. A. SPENDER. 


THE WORKERS UNDER FASCISM 

|To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 
Sin,—In his article ** The Workers under Fascism ”’ Mr, John 
Brown tries to make out that the Fascist system is designed 
merely to confer privileges on the capitalists at the expense 
of the workers, the usual plea of those who are unfamiliar 
with that system or who think that their readers are. But 
in several instances he has fallen into errors of fact. 

Thus he asserts that the 40-hour week had never reached 
Rome. The truth of the statement depends on the date to 
which it refers; when the system was introduced some time 
jnevitably elapsed before it became effective in all parts of 
Italy. Now it has been in for-e in Rome for all classes of 
workers, although at first it applied only to factory workers. 
When Mr. Brown speaks of workers going out to work on a 
building at 8 a.m. and returning at 9 p.m., he evidently fails 
to take into account (a) the time it takes them to reach their 
place of work from their home and to return to it, and (b) the 
interval allowed in the middle of the day. Many workers and 
employees begin at 9 a.m. and stop at 7 p.m., but only work 
for seven hours as there is an interval of three hours from 
12 to 3. 

Mr. Brown speaks of the “ drastic pay cuts ” as accompany- 
ing the reduction of hours, but omits to add that they are 
attenuated at least in part by family allowances. If the total 
is somewhat less than it was before the 40-hour week was 
introduced, it simply means that, in view of the cconomic 
depression, the attempt is being made to spread out the work 
among as large a number of workers as possible. 

That rents are rising is not the case, except in the case of the 
houses of the wealthicr classes. It certainly does not apply 
to the workers’ dwellings. 

That labour disputes are settled by ‘“ party officials ” 
through the labour courts is equally untrue. Collective labour 
disputes which cannot be settled by conciliation are dealt with 
by labour courts composed of stipendiary magistrates, assisted 
by experts in labour problems and production problems ; the 
Italian judiciary has always been noted for its independence. 
Anyone who examines the records of the labour courts will as- 
certain that in the majority of cases the awards have been in 
favour of the workers, in most of the others they have been 
based on a compromise, and only in very few were in favour of 
the employers. 

The story about workers being condemned to a minimum 
sentence of 12 months in a concentration camp for striking or 
protesting is purely fantastic. The law lays down certain 
fines for strikes and lockouts and imprisonment for the 
organizers of such agitations, but the confino is simply not 
contemplated for such cases. Even the punishments provided 
for by the law forbidding strikes and lockouts have hardly 
ever been applied, and no one has been sent to prison for such 
offences, because the occasion has never arisen. The confino 
is now very seldom applied to political offenders, and the 
great majority of the confinati are card-sharpers, usurers, drug 
traffickers and persons concerned with the white slave traflic. 
The very few political offenders now confinati are kept apart 
from the above-mentioned gentry and given much more 
favourable treatment ; they are usually bound to reside in 
some particular place, such as Frascati, Capri, Cava dei 
Tirreni, Viareggio or Forte dei Marmi, all of them well known 

summer or winter resorts. 

I imagine that most of Mr. Brown’s “ terminological 
inexactitudes ” are due to ignorance of the Italian language, 
which is certainly a serious handicap to persons who wish to 
find out the facts about Italy.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Luict VILLAR. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

{Mr. John Brown writes : 


real 


“No one would question Signor Villari’s knowledge of 


English, but he has somehow failed to understand my case. 


I did not set out to show that “ the Fascist system is designed 
merely to confer privileges on the capitalists.” My impression 
is that the system is ineflicient, and I heard almost as much 
grumbling from the employers as the workers. In my article 
I described some of the ways in which the bureaucrats are 
spoiling: the export trade for the business men. 

Signor Villari’s statement that the 40-hour week is now 
operating in Rome and in all parts of Italy is remarkable, to 
say the least. The period to which I was referring was May, 
1935. There is certainly no 40-hour system in the capital 
or the south. Leading officials, it is true, work less than 
40 hours a week, but the conditions of the workers are as 
before. Signor Villari himself admits the pay cuts. 

The Italian judiciary may be ‘“‘ noted for its independence 
—but not in England. What is well known here is that judges, 
stipendiary magistrates and ‘* production experts” must be 
approved by the Fascist party. Article 64 of Part 5 of the 
Decree of July, 1926 (now in force) says of the Labour Court 
**No person may be included in the list of experts ... 
whose political conduct is not beyond reproach.” 

Signor Villari describes my story of the penalties imposed 
on strikers as “* fantastic.” May I remind him of Article 18 
of Chapter 3 of the Labour Relations Law 563. ‘. The chiefs, 
promoters, and organizers of the offences mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs (not working hard enough, striking, 
disturbing the continuity or regularity of work in order to 
obtain wage-increases) are punishable by detention for not 
less than one year.” 

As for the holiday resorts in which political offenders are 
given prolonged vacations—lItalians who succeed in escaping 
from the Lipari Islands concentration camps have less flattering 
accounts. ] 


FOG OVER IRELAND 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. frank Macdermot has been telling your readers 
about a ** Fog over Ireland.” In fairness to your readers and 
to Northern Ireland there are some points in his article which 
cannot be allowed to pass without protest. He refers to the 
abolition of Proportional Representation in Northern Ireland 
and suggests that this was done to disfranchize the Roman 
Catholics. The change to single member constituencies gives 
the Roman Catholics exactly the same representation as they 
had under P.R., but for some reason best known to themselves 
they allow the Socialists to hold two seats which they could 
easily win for themselves. Mr. Macdermot also makes 
reference to the deplorable disturbances which recently took 
place in Belfast. He did not tell your readers that the origin 
of the trouble was an unprovoked and wanton attack at five 
points from side streets upon an Orange procession, following 
the route approved of by the police authorities. (It is a 
significant fact that of the nine people shot dead seven were 
Protestants.) As to the Twelfth of July Orange celebrations 
—why should we not remember past deliverances from bondage 
and slavery ? The victory at the Battle of the Boyne ensured 
for the United Kingdom civil and religious liberty and placed 
upon the Throne a Protestant King. 

Quite recently a body of 7,368 loyal subjects of the King 
residing in the Irish Free State sent an appeal to the Imperial 
Government, asking it to replace them under His Majesty's 
Government in Northern Ireland. In this petition they said 
that 

‘** We feel that our lives and our property are not secure under the 
Free State Government. We find it almost impossible to exist. 
Under the Treaty, certain rights were assured to us for our protec- 
tion as well as the right of appeal to the Privy Council. These 
rights have been taken away from us by the action of the Free Stato 
Government. Under the Free State Land Act of 1933 our title to 
our farms hes been taken from us.” 

The Northern Government tried to help them by an exchange 
and offered facilities to those Nationalists and Sinn Feiners 
who complain of the ** dreadful’ conditions in the North to 
transfer to the South, but not one of them accepted the offer. 

With regard to economies and general trading in Northern 
Ireland there is evidence of physical betterment on every hand, 
The Harbour Board returns show that the tonnage last year 
passing inward and outward through the Port of Belfast 
exceeded all previous records. During its existence the 
Ulster Government has balanced its budget every year and 
has contributed over £25,000,000 to the Imperial Exchequer, 
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In Northern Ireland we have maintained our Social Services 
on the same high level as those in Great Britain. 

One-third of the membership of the Police Force in Northern 
Treland was offered to the Roman Catholics, but they refused 
to join, and when the ranks had to be filled from other sources 
they complained of oppression and unfair treatment. They 
have now come to recognize the utter futility of their action 
and are eagerly seeking vacancies. 

When the British Empire joined in congratulating His 
Majesty the King on the completion of twenty-five years of 
Sovereignty the Nationalist Party in Ulster deemed the 
occasion appropriate for issuing a manifesto of disloyalty— 
thus keeping in line with their Republican friends in the South. 
How can Ulster Loyalists who have always been devoted to 
the Throne and the British connexion be expected to join 
liands with such people in the establishment of one Parliament ? 

Ulster demands to be left alone to work out her own salva- 
tion under His Majesty the King in common with the rest of 
the United Kingdom.—Yours, &c., 

J. R. McDONALD. 

Shankhill Rectory, Belfast, N. Ireland. 


ENGLISH AND SPANISH 


[To the Editor of Tuk SpecTator.] 


Sir,—As a Spaniard, may I congratulate you on publishing 
in The Spectator of July 26th that masterpiece of English 
humour by Miss Rose Macaulay, whom I may perhaps venture 
to describe as your twentieth-century Sterne? The lady 
displays, moreover, an even more remarkable sense of history 
than her illustrious ancestor. For us benighted foreigners, 
men like Captain Kane and writers like Miss Macaulay are the 
salt of the British Empire—with the permission of Lord 
Beaverbrook. That Miss Macaulay should, before comment- 
ing upon our old Spanish customs, go to the country and mix 
with the natives, as I have dared to cross the Channel to 
know first-hand the ‘“‘mad” Englishman, would, I suppose, 
be fatal. It would hopelessly cramp her style, checking the 
delightful flow of wit and erudition by the gag of facts. There 
is also the danger that she might suffer the fate of Captain 
IXane—and on that point I am not prepared to offer an opinion 
without seeing her in the flesh. After all, the humorous 
writer should go through every kind of experience.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., Epvuarpo EscupDEro. 
27 Edge End Road, Broadstairs, Kent. 


THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecrator.] 

Str,—Father Maryon-Wilson is legally and logically correct, 
but he ignores the one crucial question, whether the Church 
can justify the retention of a law which is contrary both to 
reason and morality. Naturally I select an example favourable 
to my argument. Just because it is not called a divorce 
ecclesiastical law permits a decree of nullity for physical 
impotence. The results of such a decree are identical with 
the results of divorce, and to discover any difference one 
has to assume that, granted physical weakness or neuropathic 
incompatibility, then love and affection, the celebration of 
a sacrament, prolonged cohabitation and the public announce- 
ment of a subsisting marriage count for nothing—if we take 
I Cor. vi. 16, literally, count for less than the most casual 
intercourse with a prostitute. How does such a view of 
marriage fit in with the sacred analogy to which your corre- 
spondent refers ? Would it not be better to admit that a 
woman can divorce her husband for physical incapacity just 
as she can for adultery or unnatural lasciviousness and for the 
Church to acknowledge or repudiate all such divorces equally ? 

And, why, though this is irrelevant, is it absurd for 
Dr. Stopes to stress fertility, when Church law attaches such 
importance to sex? Surely from some points of view the 
production of children is as important as sexual intercourse.— 
I am, Sir, yours truly, CEecIL BINNEY. 

7 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 


[To the Editor of Tue SrecTator.] 
Sir,—It is a pity your correspondent Mr. Percy Maryon- 
Wilson, hurrying to “ defend” the Church in its projected 
confusion, should himself trip into misstatements. He states 


a 


that the essence of Christian marriage is the consent of th 
parties : I deny this, supported by the fact that it is Cleaay 
recognized that the essence of Christian marriage jg the 
physical union of the consenting parties, for, if their physica} 
condition be such that the completed union CANNOt take 
place and the bride remains virgo intacta, no Christian sect 
considers the marriage to have taken place, in spite of the 
“ T will,” and all permit the recognition of this in the nullity 
of the marriage. 7’ 


Contrariwise, if physical union has taken place, the Marriage 
is completed and can only be severed by divorce. The Verbal 
distinction represents a major physiological one not to be 
confused by the dust your correspondent tries to throw jp 
your readers’ eyes. 


To say, as he does, “ Dr. Stopes prefers divorce to nullity» 
gratuitously displays his ignorance of my mentality, I 
prefer the word divorce to be used for what is physiologically 
a divorce ; I equally prefer the word nullity to be used ‘for 
a putative marriage which has proved null and void. 


The Church gains nothing, but tends to lose the respect 
of the educated, if her supporters try juggling with the 
terminology of scientific facts.—I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Marie C. Sropgs, 

Norbury Park, near Dorking, Surrey. 


TOEING THE PARTY LINE 
[To the Editor of Tue Sreecraror.| 


Sir.—May I be allowed to clear certain misunderstandings to 
which my book, Literature (The Bodley Head) has apparently 
given rise in the mind of your reviewer, Mr. Bonamy Dobrée ? 


To begin with, in a short work designed to cover literature 
as a whole, one cannot say everything. Compression and the 
telescoping of periods in themselves distinct, may sometimes 
have given an appearance of inaccuracy to statements that 
could scarcely be explicit in every detail. Thus, one may 
speak of Webster and Browne as illustrating certain tendencies 
in the seventeenth century without meaning that they were 
contemporaries. Dryden and Pope may similarly be taken 
together as representing the Augustan Age without explaining 
that they did not both write in the reign of Queen Anne. As 
for Lord Chesterfield—one of the authors Mr. Dobrée says I 
have not read—as it happens, I have myself edited a selection 
of his Letters for Everyman’s Library. 

@ was, however, surprised to learn from Mr. Dobrée that 
to attempt to establish a rational basis for any culture in the 
structure of the Society in which it arises, is simply to ** regard 
literature as a sub-department of sociology”; and that it is 
more correct to regard it as a department of mysticism : ‘an 
illumination of the spirit.”’ For this is merely the old conflict 
between the materialist and the idealist standpoint. Does a 
writer derive his inspiration from ‘* on high ” as ** an illumina- 
tion of the spirit,’ or is this inspiration itself a crystallization 
of his experience as a social being ? As an authority on the 
Restoration dramatists and the eighteenth century, Mr. 
Dobrée will doubtless appreciate the importance of this 
distinction. 

I should add that I nowhere suggested that an examination 
into the conditions in which literature has its origin involves 
throwing overboard ‘* those unimportant matters, thought and 
emotions ” and confining one’s attention to the belly. This 
is purely Mr. Dobrée’s own invention. Nor did I suggest 
that writers should deal with nothing but politics, but simply 
that at a time like the present they should, when tackled on 
the subject, retire less hastily behind the flimsy defences of a 
vague idealism. 

The truth of the matter was expressed by André Gide at the 
recent International Congress of Writers in Paris, when he 
said :’ ‘For a time, at least, social questions tend to precede 
all others, not at all because they seem to us more interesting 
in themselves, but because the state of culture is strictly de- 
pendent on the state of Society. It is a love of culture that 
makes us say : as long as Society is what it is, our first thought 
will be to change it.”—Yours, &c., 


Bloomsbury. Puitre HENDERSON. 


[Mr. Dobrée writes : I am far too much in agreement with 
much of what Mr. Henderson says to wish to qtarrel with him. 
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But I cannot go the whole way with him, and if he quotes at 
me M. Gide’s utterances at the International Congress, I must 
retort with M. Benda’s at the same Congress, where he pointed 
out that the virtue of literature often lay precisely in keeping 
aloof from immediacies. I must apologize if I rashly accused 
Mr. Henderson of unfamiliarity with his subject; but I 
submit that remarks such as the following lead to that suppo- 


sition : 

“ But with the turn of the century, John Donne. . 
Browne. -- Webster and Tourneur. .. .” 

“ The growth of trade and capitalism under Queen Anne produced 
a literature whose distinguishing quality was materialism and the 
-ggod sense’ of bourgeois decency. English writers, their country 
now already surpassing the technical and productive level of the 
Romans, felt themselves to have entered upon a new Augustan 
‘Age. Dryden and Pope re-translated Virgil and Homer according 
to the polite manners of the day as extolled by Steele and Addison 
in The Tatler and The Spectator.” 


. Sir Thomas 


The last paragraph is extremely misleading, especially as there 
js no other mention of Dryden throughout the book. 

That Mr. Henderson should repeat the old bourgeois judge- 
ment on Chesterfield after editing his letters only fills me with 
still greater astonishment. I confess that I am unrepentant 
about sociology: Mr. Henderson refers to “the essential 
truth that the conception of culture as a superstructure depen- 
dent upon the organization of society .. .” Is not this to 
make the study of literature a sub-department of sociology ? 
I must also confess that on looking through Mr. Henderson’s 
book again, I still get the impression that the only literature 
which counts for him is that which deals with men’s physical 
strivings (“* the belly *’) ; and that literature which is concerned 
with people who, luckily, do not have to think about this all 
the time, is of lesser value. This, however, does not prevent 
my regarding his book as a stimulating and admirable presen- 
tation of a certain point of view.] 


VARIOUS QUERIES 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—Your entertaining contributor, ‘* Janus,” in one of his 
notes in last week’s issue of The Spectator, refers to * the 
Belfast Orange riots.” May I ask why the word ** Orange ” 
is included in the description? Are we to suppose that 
Orangemen alone participated in the riots or that they in- 
augurated and chiefly continued them? If so, how does 
“Janus” account for the fact that of the nine persons who 
were killed in the riots, seven were Protestants ? Does he 
suppose that the Ulster Protestants, who were enjoying the 
most prosperous tourist season they have ever had, deliberately 
or carelessly started a riot which immediately brought that 
season to an end—temporarily, at all events? Am I wrong 
in thinking that The Spectator, in its political and its literary 
pages, takes a Free State point of view ? 

Let me, in addition to putting these questions to you, 
enquire what are the politics of The Spectator. It was for- 
merly a Conservative review with Free Trade affinities. But 
what is it today ? The majority of your reviewers appear to 
be Liberals or Socialists or, occasionally, Communists. Are 
there any Conservatives writing for The Spectator now ? 
These questions appear to me to be important. When I want 
to know what a Liberal or a Socialist or a Communist thinks 
of a particular subject, I look in a Liberal or a Socialist or a 
Communist review. But where, among the reviews, am I to 
learn a Conservative’s opinion ? I have seen a book reviewed 
in The Spectator, the New Statesman and Time and Tide by 
three reviewers, all of whom belonged to one school of political 
thought. I take leave to think that this is entirely wrong, not 
only from the point of view of the author and the reader 
of the book, but also from the point of view of the editors of 
these reviews ; for if we are to see reflected in all three of 
them only the views of one school, why should the three 
reviews continue to be published ? One would be enough. 

The trouble is increased when a book is reviewed in four or 
five different papers by one person who may publish his name, 
but is more likely not to. A man who reads many papers may 
be deceived into thinking that five reviews of one book express 
the considered opinions of five different persons. I suggest 
that this sort of multiple reviewing, if it be done anonymously, 
is a form of fraud on those people who read several weekly 
papers in the hope of obtaining a fair consensus of opinion on 


any subject. There was a scandalous example of it lately when 
a gentleman adversely criticized a book in several papers, 
publishing his opinions under his name in one place, but 
anonymously elsewhere. Had it not been for the fact that 
the author very properly protested against this treatment, 
the condemnation of his book would have appeared in five 
different weekly papers, and would have seemed to have been 
the work of five different critics. 


That is one important point that I venture to bring to your 
attention, but the: point which is immediately important is 
raised in the middle of this letter. What are The Spectators 
politics ?—Yours faithfully, 

Sr. Joun ErvINe. 

Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


{(1) The word ** Orange’ was no doubt used by our con- 
tributor “‘ Janus ” because the date, July 12th, on which and 
on account of which, the riots this year broke out has tradi- 
tionally an Orange-Green significance. But let the riots, by 
all means, be known simply as the Belfast riots. The Spectator 
takes no “* Free State point of view ” either in literature or in 
politics. But it happens that both politics and literary 
movements in the Free State are of greater general interest 
than those of Northern Ireland. (2) The Spectator is inde- 
pendent in politics. If labels are to be insisted on, the term 
** Left-Centre,” used by Mr. St. Loe Strachey to describe The 
Spectator’s attitude under his editorship, is equally appro- 
priate today. It naturally implies support of a Government 
headed by Mr. Baldwin and including men like Lord Halifax, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Eustace Perey, Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore. Recent Conservative reviewers in The Spectator 
include, among many others, Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., Lord 
Tweedsmuir, Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., the Principal of 
Hertford. (3) Lady Houston’s Saturday Review might meet 
Mr. Ervine’s requirements. (4) The Spectator takes more 
trouble than most similar journals to ensure that reviewers 
dealing with a book in its columns shall not review it elsewhere, 
and practically all reviews are signed. Reviewers are chosen 
for their competence to handle the book entrusted to them. 
Whether the reviewer of a work on biology or literary criticism 
happens to be a Conservative, a National Liberal, a Samuclite 
Liberal or a member of the Labour Party is not regarded 
as a question of the first moment. Political volumes are 
dealt with by reviewers sharing The Spectators outlook.— 
Ep. The Spectator.] 


FOR THE CAMP OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrartor.] 
Sir,—At this time of the year the thoughts of many will turn 
to plans for holidays in the country or by the sea, but the 
difficult times through which we are passing make such 
holidays very difficult for some. In the dreariest parts of 
London there are crowds of boys whose only opportunity of 
a change from hemmed-in surroundings is that offered by 
the camps of The Boys’ Brigade, but one of the difficulties at 
the present time is that the boy of from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age is often the only member of his family at work, 
and his wages are so badly needed at home that saving is very 
difficult. Such boys will. probably be allowed a week from 
work, but unless help is forthcoming will have to spend the 
time in the streets of London. 

For the past fifty-two years The Boys’ Brigade has provided 
in its camps the ideal holiday for the working boy with a 
complete change to open-air life, good food, sane discipline, 
and the cost kept down to the lowest possible figure. Low as 
this is, it is more than many will be able to raise, although 
they will be expected to pay a large proportion. May I, as 
one who knows the great work The Boys’ Brigade is doing in 
training the boys of our nation to become manly Christian 
citizens, ask your readers to help with the balance so that, 
in this Silver Jubilee Year, every one of these young Londoners 
may enjoy the benefits of camp? Donations should be 
addressed to the Hon. London Treasurer, The Boys’ Brigade, 
Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1, and cheques crossed 
** National Provincial Bank Ltd.’’—I am, yours faithfully, 


JouN GILMOUR, 
Abbey House, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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The Man of Many Devices 


By E. E. KELLETT 


Tuts book shows precisely that mingling of genius and eccen- 
tricity which we expect in everything associated with Lawrence 
of Arabia. It was natural that he should be attracted by the 
Odyssey. Like the hero of the poem, he had “ seen the 
cities and known the minds of many men”; and, whatever 
the Odyssey is or is not, it is a story of adventure such as 
Lawrence loved. And yet the attraction is curiously mingled 
with repulsion. He speaks of Odysseus as a ‘“ cold-blooded 
egotist,” and of Penelope as “ sly and cattish..”. Telemachus 
is a prig, and Menelaus a worse prig. As for the poet himself, 
he was a bookworm, no longer young, living from home, a 
mainlander, city-bred, domestic, and—how Lawrence knows 
it one cannot guess—dark-haired ; ‘“‘ married, but not exclu- 
sively,” often hungry and thirsty. He had no particular 
genius, a smaller poetic gift than William Morris, but a power 
of self-criticism which enabled him to mimic with success a 
genius so mighty as that of the author of the Iliad. He 
misses his every chance of greatness. He might have been 
terrible in his description of Hades, but terrible he was not : 
and even his pathos ran to seed and became mere feebleness. 

Views like these are strange qualifications for an admiring 
translator, and yet it is plain that amid all this repulsion Law- 
rence does admire. He gave four years to his task, and 
accepts not only lines but whole paragraphs which most critics 
reject; he loves “* Homer” so well that he loves even his 
spurious work ; and he allows him virtues which many would 
deny him, Thus, for instance, he thinks him a ** good seaman, 
neither land-lubber nor stay-at-home.” It is true that Homer 
has contrived to make us fancy that a few days at sea, and a 
wreck or two, are nearly the whole of his story, and deluded 
Andrew Lang into imagining the Odyssey a synonym for 
* surge and thunder ” ; but read his descriptions to a Cornish 
sailor and mark the effect. A captain who, when his ship is 
struck by a squall, does not take in sail, and who when all his 
men are thrown “ like gulls ” from the black vessel, walks up 
and down over the splitting keel, would meet with short 
shrift from his owners. Very different is the ‘* land-lubber ” 
St. Luke’s account of a shipw! reck. 

Similarly, though Lawrence dislikes Odysseus himself, he is 
drawn to him. What repels him, I think, is the boasting ; 
and this, I should fancy, is because Lawrence felt in himself a 
strong tendency to the thrasonical, which he crushed as St. 
Anthony crushed his tendency to the sensuous. Such a hatred, 
however, is not far removed from affection; and beneath 
Lawrence’s depreciation of the bragging hero I read a secret 
liking. Somewhat similar is his uncertain attitude towards 
Odysseus’ craft and versatility. Lawrence had plenty of this 
himself; but whereas the devices of the Greek were devoted 
to escaping from dangers, those of the Englishman were spent 
in avoiding them. ‘ Odysseus will not be stayed,” said 
Athene, “ though he be bound with chains of iron”; but it 
was often his own rashness that had forged the chains. Law- 
rence admired the skill with which he broke loose ; but he was 
annoyed by the way in which he had courted unnecessary 
trouble. One is reminded, by contrast, of Charles Fox’s 
delight in the Odyssey. Fox must have thought of himself 
as a political Odysseus, always in scrapes, ¢nd always, with 
infinite ingenuity, extricating himself from them. Lawrence 
preferred to keep out of them altogether. 

The view one takes of one’s author will inevitably influence 
one’s translation ; and it is interesting to see how Lawrence’s 
somewhat curious ideas are reflected in the version he has 
given us. It has had, he tells us, twenty-seven predecessors, 
and it will not. be the last. The fact is that every age will 
want its own at every man wants a fresh one as his 
By T. E. 

10s. 6d.) 








The Odyssey of Homer. 
(Oxford University Press. 


Shaw (T. E. Lawrence). 


experience widens and his moods change. Very early one 
becomes dissatisfied with the so-called translation, halfof which 
was Pope’s and the other half by Pope’s drudges, and of which 
the famous couplet, 

“Close to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And stuck adherent, and suspended hung ;”’ 

is scarcely the worst specimen. Yet Pope suited the Augus. 
tans. Chapman, again, with his puns and conceits, is Homer 
in ruff and doublet, such as the Elizabethans wished. Worsley’s 
Spenserians, though often beautiful, divide a running narra. 
tive into separate paragraphs, and sometimes infuse into it a 
languor like that which overcame the Lotus-eaters. Matthew 
Arnold preferred hexameters ; his attempts pleased him, but 
nobody else. When young, I was immensely struck with the 
astonishing tour-de-force of Arthur Way—a_line-by-line 
version, in which the narrative portions were adorned with 
an internal rhyme : 
“There in his need thus prayed Odysseus the man toil-worn, 

While on to the city the maid by the strength of the mules was 

borne.” 

Way’s conception of the Odyssey was of a masculine, vigorous, 
and almost torrential poem. He laughed at Samuel Butler, 
and would have nothing to do with the ancient idea that it 
was written for women in the poet’s old age. If we accept 
this view, his rapid couplets can scarcely be bettered. Butcher 
and Lang had a different purpose. In their endeavour to give 
us the sort of feeling a Greek of the age of Pericles may be 
supposed to have had for an archaic but intelligible poem, 
they produced a version which the blaspheming enemy 
dubbed a mass of Wardour Street English. 

Lawrence, regarding the poem as less an epic than a novel, 
and its style as “soft,” naturally chooses prose as _ his 
medium, and deliberately renounces all chances of greatness. 
Unlike Butler, to whom the ‘ authoress ’’ was constantly 
laughing, now satirizing men in general and now mocking 
Alcinous in particular, Lawrence asserts that ‘* at our remove 
of thought and language we cannot guess if the poet is smiling 
or not.” You must therefore be neutral in your version. This 
second Homer is a sort of Horace, whose talent consists in 
knowing precisely what he can and cannot do. Lawrence, 
therefore, aims at a poetical prose a little less antique than 
Butcher and Lang’s, and, as he puts it, allows “ tenterhooks 
but not railway-trains.” His Odysseus is ‘‘ the various- 
minded man,” not, as Morris had it, ‘* the shifty,” nor, in 
Way’s style, “‘ the hero of craft-renown.” And here arises a 
question. What of the “ fixed Homeric epithets,” those marks 
of the heroic manner as of our own ballad-fashion ? Are we 
to retain a trick by which Achilles is swift-footed when lying 
on a couch, and Menelaus loud-voiced when silent ? Lawrence 
knows that this lends to the Odyssey much of the “ naivety ” 
which he finds there, but he shuns it. He varies the invariable. 
He gives us the ‘“ honey-sweet lotus’; but in place of “a 
honey-sweet return’ he has “‘ you come here, Odysseus, in 
quest of a comfortable way home.” 

Occasionally, as in the prefatory invocation to the Muse, 
the afflatus seizes him. The plain version is, ‘“* From some 
point or other, goddess-daughter of Zeus, speak to us also ” ; 
Lawrence is ornate: ‘* Make the tale live for us in all its 
many bearings.’ Elsewhere he is nearer to his original. As 
we have seen, he dislikes pathos; but he cannot resist the 
appeal of that most touching passage in the whole poem— 
Anticleia’s story of her death: ‘ No archer-goddess with 
piercing sight came upon me in the house and felled me with 
gentle arrows; nor any set disease with a sorry wasting to 
drain the life from my limbs. Rather it was my longing for 


you—your cunning ways, O my wonderful Odysseus, and your 
tenderness—-which robbed me of the life which had been sweet.” 
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The Legendary Dollfuss 


Pollfuss and his Times. By J. D. Gregory. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
The Death of Dollfuss : An Official History of the Nazi Revolt 
of July, 1934. Trans. by J. Messinger. (Denis Archer. 10s. 6d.) 


August 16, 1935.] 


Wuatever may be the final verdict upon Engelbert Dollfuss, 
the diminutive but high-spirited peasant-Chancellor of Austria, 
there can be little doubt that he will figure in history as one of 
the most original and unexpected of the statesmen who rose 
to power in our mad, unbalanced, post-War Europe. In May, 
1932, when he was entrusted with the Chancellorship, he was 
entircly unknown outside Austria, and even at home was but 
little known outside a limited circle. Yet his brief twenty-six 
months of office were crowded with breathless events—the 
Nazi terror, the quarrel with Germany, the downfall of the 
constitution, the armed suppression of Socialism, the second 
League Loan, the pact with Italy and the crowning tragedy 
of July 25th, 1984: and the manner of his death has already 
made of him a legendary figure. No better illustration of this 
ean be found than Mr. Gregory’s book, which is written in an 
unmeasured hagiographical style that defeats its own object 
and sets the reader on his guard. He sees a meaning in his 
hero's birth on the Feast of St. Francis, treats the year as a 
landmark in history and institutes a comparison with Alex- 
ander, Attila, Hildebrand and Napoleon. As the murdered 
Chancellor lies dying, Mr. Gregory quotes the words, “‘ Eli, 
Eli, lama Sabachthani”’: and in another place he actually 
goes so far as to speak of “ circumstances that recall the 
greatest Sacrifice of all time.” Dol'fuss is presented as a 
“ martyr,”’ surrounded by a veritable cult. Mr. Gregory would 
have done better to stop short at the Duce’s admirable 
phrase, “ small of stature, but great of soul.” 

The gencral presentment of Austrian post-War history is in 
keeping with this uncritical tone, and will not be accepted by 
anyone save the blindest advocates of ** Austro-Fascism ” 
and “the Christian Corporate State.” Mr. Gregory is quite 
entitled to speak of Dollfuss as temperamentally reluctant to 
act as a dictator, and to deny to him that revolutionary 
quality possessed by men like Lenin, Pilsudski and Mussolini 
(p. 155). But nothing can alter the fact that, reluctant or not, 
it was Dollfuss who destroyed the whole constitutional order 
in Austria, and that while the events of February, 1934, were 
doubtless precipitated by his rasher and less scrupulous 
colleagues under foreign prompting, and during the Chancellor's 
momentary absence in Budapest, none the less he took full 
responsibility not only for what had already happened, but 
also for all the ruthless measures of repression and confiscation 
applied to the Socialist Party in Austria. By now it is 
sulliciently notorious that even Dollfuss himself lived to regret 
bitterly the fatal blunder of alienating the Socialist third of the 
population and thus leaving the defenders of Austrian in- 
dependence in a minority against ** Red and Brown.” But this 
Mr. Gregory slurs over, though he freely admits that Dollfuss 
had to fight on two fronts, as a result of February. 

In the same way the Socialists are credited with “ aggressive 
intentions ’? in the months preceding the February tragedy, 
though it is notorious that they had long since been reduced to 
an attitude of waiting and negation, that their right wing had 
been ready for co-operation with the Government in view of 
the Nazi menace, and that the real aggression came from Prince 
Starhemberg (witness his famous speech of denunciation before 
the Rathaus in September, 1933), and from the Heimwehr, 
whose outbreak in Tirol preceded the collision with the Social- 
ists by at least a week. Mr. Gregory also brings forward the 
old myth of the workers’ model dwellings in Vienna having 
been erected for strategic purposes: yet if a fragment of the 
story were true, the Socialists could easily have controlled 
Vienna, and the Government would have been helpless. One 
significant point in the book deserves emphasis: during the 
events both of February and July Major Fey, the Heimwehr 
leader, is allowed to recede into the background in a way that 
neither his friends nor his enemies are likely to endorse. 


The story of all these events still remains to be told, and an 
oflicial Government publication is not the place to find the 
whole truth. None the less, The Death of Dollfuss deserves 
a wide public, for it contains an accurate summary of the main 
facts of Nazi terrorism and Reich complicity : these are indeed 
proved up to the hilt and scarcely challenged. ‘The woodenness 
of the narrative, even in the original Ge:man, is atoned for by 


the many grim and thrilling details. Of special interest ate 
the facts regarding the private negotiations between the Doll- 
fuss Government and agents of Herr Hitler (as showing the 
lengths to which Dollfuss went in his desire for peace with 
Germany) ; the cipher documents captured on Nazi agents on 
the eve of July 25th and proving the whole plot to be planned 
in Germany ; and the information and photographs sent out 
some days in advance by a Berlin press agency and published 
owing to a printer’s error. In the two latter cases photographic 
facsimiles are added. R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


The Arab Uber Alles 


The Splendour of Moorish Spain. By Joseph McCabe. (Watts. 
10s. 6d.) 

Spanisu history has always provided a vehement battle- 
ground for the partisan. The decadence and the Inquisition 
gave the victorious heirs of the Reformation a superb oppor- 
tunity for claiming the austere satisfactions of moral 
superiority over the Spanish Catholic. It is true that after 
a long period of ineffectualness the Catholics have replied. 
They have succeeded in modifying our views about the 
Reformation. But on the whole, as far as Spain is con- 
cerned, modern Spanish historians do not go very far with 
them, and the best reply to the extravagancies of such a 
Catholic propagandist as M. Louis Bertrand—whose History 
of Spain was translated into English last year—may be 
found in the pages of Martins and Altamira. 

There are, of course, other replies besides the best reply. 
Propaganda—it is its fatal weakness—begets propaganda ; 
and the effect of the Catholic Bertrand has been to produce 
the fervent, sectarian rationalism of Mr. McCabe. This 
writer is well known for his anti-clericalism, and just as 
Bertrand made the wildest denunciations of the Arabs, so 
Mr. McCabe goes to the other extreme. Bertrand aroused 
his wrath, and there is almost no virtue Mr. McCabe is not 
prepared to claim for the Arab—chiefly, one gathers, because 
he was not a Catholic and because the flower of his civilization 
was produced by non-believers or sceptics in their own faith. 
Mr. McCabe has an easy prey in Bertrand, but he goes further 
than the mere destruction and asserts that the Arab civiliza- 
tion is nearer to contemporary ideals—whatever these may 
be—than is our inheritance from Greece and Rome. This is a 
bold and interesting point, and as one reads through Mr. 
McCabe’s chapters on Damascus, Baghdad, Sicily and Anda- 
lusia in their days of Moorish glory, one expects to see it 
developed. The eager reader will be disappointed. All it 
amounts to is that the Arabs had, according to Mr. McCabe, 
the scientific spirit and did not think that a frank sensuality 
was incompatible ** with a high intellectual development.” 
That view is about as modern as the Yellow. Book, 
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Aestheticism is dead and was never very much alive in 
England. It could never quite rid itself of that passionate 
non-conformity which oddly enough is a characteristic of 
Mr. McCabe’s book. 

Like all books of half-truths it is stimulating as well as 
maddening. One does not doubt that there have been great 
non-Christian civilizations. One does not doubt that a 
barbarian Christianity destroyed a civilization of luxury, 
refinement and enlightenment. One does not dispute—even 
Bertrand did not dispute—that the very nobles in the ‘* Dark 
Ages ” of Europe were illiterate and filthy, at a time when 
the majority of Arabs, in Spain at any rate, were literate 
and bathed themselves every day. The Arab libraries were 
Jarger than the Christian libraries, there was a passion in the 
best periods of the Arab domination for education, Aristotle 
Was read, women were emancipated, the modern Cordova is 
an obscure museum town in comparison with the great city 
of the tenth century. Even allowing for the fact that the 
Arab historians and reporters were given to rhetoric and 
fantasy, even curbing ourselves because the Arab libraries 
were destroyed by the Christians—and also, in a supreme 
moment of scepticism, by the celebrated and cynical El 
Mansur himself —we can readily grant the excellence of the 
Arabs. But this is merely to say that races rise, mature 
and decay ; that the Arabs were great but that their civiliza- 
tion had within itself, as Mr. McCabe has to admit, the seeds 
of its own destruction. The perfect sceptics—far more given 
to internecine strife than Mr. McCabe seems to take into 
account—were obliged to call in the aid of the savage Berbers, 
the war party which in every civilization brings about its 
destruction. To introduce the implicit moralist-rationalist 
argument that Christian Spain ought to have been more 
thoroughly Latinized, in order decently to compensate for 
the civilization it destroyed, is an irrelevance. 

Mr. McCabe makes great claims for the Arab contributions 
to science and learning in general. Where are those books 
which displace the classical tradition? Are we really to 
believe that scholarship has been so blinded by prejudice 
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that it has boycotted them? What was the original ep. 
tribution which will convince us that we have a gTOUp of 
men as important, in the sense of original work, as the men 
of the Renaissance? Mr. McCabe can name one or two 
outstanding men; but I do not see, even accepting Mr 
McCabe’s facts (which are supported by eminent historical 
authority) that the common judgement upon the Arabs as 
elaborators of civilization, as artists in the art of living 
carriers of the Greco-Roman culture, is seriously modified, 
Altamira, it is true, records a powerful and original addition 
to certain branches of knowledge and the flourishing ‘op. 
dition of craftsmanship is well known ; but the fact remains, 
as Martins has said, that “‘no vestiges of the Arab Tule 
remained either in the institutions or ideas of the people of 
the Peninsula, owing to the toleration of the Arabs, the 
difference of religion, and the artificial character of Ara} 
culture.” We come down in the end to the question of 
racial genius, and as we reflect upon the delights of Cordova 
and Granada which barbarism within and without destroyed, 
another passage from Martins seems to give a subtler and 
more considered view than Mr. McCabe’s and a clearer. 
headed one than the arch-fiend, Bertrand’s : 


“The culture of those peoples, artists rather than thinkers, more 
curious than scientific, literary and refined, setting store almost 
exclusively by imagination and scarcely employing reason, gives 
them a certain feminine and puerile cast ; they give the preference 
to beautiful forms, elegant style or subtlety, and all the excesses 
and extravagances of imagination which supply the place of a 
truly rational and scientific inquiry. Their love of Greek science 
was a mere caprice, not a real need of their spirit. The treatises 
of Aristotle stood next to commentaries of the Koran on their 
shelves ; but this Greek science did not succeed in surmounting 
theology or having any influence on the moral life or institutions 
of the people. The Arab philosopher was a mere amateur and 
courtier, the fashion for philosophy coming from the throne. 
Dilettantism is always weak and the Arab and Persian dilettantegs 
were incapable of transforming their intellectual exercises into a 
positive moral philosophy.” 

That line of Arab civilizations which glittered from the East 
to Andalusia was a string of precious stones; and the 
exquisite is most vulnerable t> the destroyer. The artistic 
and sceptical was but another aspect of the destructive and 


fanatical. V. S. Prircuerr. 


The Almoner 


The Hospital Almoner. 
Hospital Almoners’ Association. 


Compiled by the Committee of the 
(Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 
Sir Cuarvtes Locu, searching among the early records of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, found that there used to be officials 
called Almoners who originally had the duty of examining all 
persons brought to the Hospital and of admitting them at 
discretion. But in course of time these officials really became 
the House Committee, and the administrators of that Hospital 
are still collectively known as the Treasurer and Almoners. 
Sir Charles saw that the old type of Almoner could usefully be 
modified, and he visualized as the new type one who, trained 
in methods of sympathetic investigation and scientific relief, 
should be in a position to introduce an organized system where 
hitherto there had been a somewhat wasteful and chaotic 
condition of affairs. 

Compared with in-patient treatment, out-patient depart- 
ments are a recent addition to hospital activities. As the 
nineteenth century went on, it became clear that the machinery 
for dealing with out-patients was entirely inadequate. The 
first real j.rotest against such inadequate methods came, some- 
what surprisingly, from a Poet Laureate—not Lord Tennyson, 
who permitted himself to libel the medical profession in a 
poem on a children’s hospital, but Robert Bridges, who was 
trained as a doctor and who seriously practised his profession 
until he was nearly forty. In 1876 he published in the St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports an ** Account of the Casualty 
Department,” which became a medical classic. This paper 
secured two things—one that improvements were gradually 
made after his caustic exposure of the system then existing ; 
the other that the author was never given another appointment 
in the Hospital! The powers that be do not appreciate irony, 
and youthful reformers still find it advisable to curb their 
tongue and pen. 

Owing to the efforts of Sir Charles Loch, the first Lady 
Almoner, Miss Mary Stewart, was appointed to the Royal 
Free Hospital in 1895. ‘* It seems hardly likely that the shy, 
somewhat diffident lady, in a small screened-off corner in the 
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out-patient department thought of herself either as part of a 
movement or as a possible forerunner of a vast scheme of 
hospital social service which in various guises would gradually 
develop all over the civilized world. On the contrary, it seems 
safe to conjecture that as she considered the crowded benches 
of out-patients her heart somewhat misgave her ; that she was 
filled with dismay at the thought of how she could even attempt 
to sift and steer them with any measure of success. But 
service with the Charity Organization Society had taught 
her the value of investigation and the power of co-operation.” 
For at this stage there was no constructive policy, and although 
medical staffs realized that their efforts were often rendered 
pugatory by the absence of help on the social side, they were 
slow in trying to evolve such a policy. No doubt the pressure 
of their ordinary work was largely responsible for this omission, 
put a great deal of work had to be done over again simply 
pecause they lacked this help. The late Dr. Alexander Haig, 
now chiefly remembered because of his extreme views on uric 
acid, was apparently the first physician to press for the services 
of a trained worker to follow up the patients who had left the 
wards into their own homes. He pointed out how frequently 
patients who had been put on their feet promptly relapsed on 
returning home, and he maintained that advice and care in 
their own environment was the only way to check this. Yet 
this obvious truth made but slow headway. Today, however, 
‘a “ follow-up ” system is a recognized part of the machinery 
of every well-equipped hospital. 

But it is clear that any such system must be at least as 
largely social as medical in its activities. Adequately intelli- 
gent and successful medical treatment is impossible unless the 
home conditions are known and taken into account. This 
can only be done through a system of trained Almoners and, 
indeed, by a considerable extension of that system. There is 
an immediate need for a larger supply of suitable candidates for 
training in such work. The need is pressing if the supply of 
certificated Almoners is to keep pace with the rapidly increasing 
demand. The rapid increase in that demand is decisive 
evidence as to the value of the supply hitherto. Quite recently 
the London County Council have adopted the principle of the 
appointment of specially qualified whole-time Almoners in all 
their general Hospitals. There is also an increasing demand 
for such workers in hospitals and clinics devoted to the treat- 
ment of mental illness. Sir Farquhar Buzzard has said that 
“The variety of ways in which the Almoner makes contact 
with men, women and children during illness or convalescence 
requires no demonstration, and the influence of that contact 
must, in the long run, help to promote the cause of domestic 
and personal hygiene and indirectly that of preventive 
medicine. . . . With the inevitable expansion of hospital 
social services, the preventive aspect of the Almoner’s work 
will one day assume a more important réle.” 

For educated women such a training and such a career is 
full of interest and usefulness. The book before us gives a 
clear account of the whole subject, which can only be sum- 
marily sketched here. We can therefore confidently recom- 
mend it to those who wish to know more of the beneficent 


activities of hospital Almoners. 
W. Lancpon-Brown. 


Temperament 


Geraldine Jewsbury: Her Life and Errors. 

Howe. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
“ Qu’est-ce que c'est quune Miss Jewsbury, un peu rousse, qui 
fait des romans ?” asked Prosper Mérimée, crossly, in 1850 ; 
and Miss Howe has set herself to answer the question, in spite 
of the snubbing advice of a superior Oxford person, who told 
her that Miss Jewsbury was an entirely unimportant woman 
and had much better be left alone. It is vastly to her credit 
that we finish her book with the feeling that she was amply 
justified in disregarding that advice. 

Who, in fact, was Geraldine Jewsbury ? Amateurs of the 
Carlyle ménage think of her as a silly, unbalanced, altogether 
gratuitous sycophant of Mrs. Carlyle, who did nothing to 
improve the atmosphere of the ménage and had no independent 
existence. Miss Howe has shown us how wrong we were : 
Miss Jewsbury had a personality and life of her own, and she 
was anything but dull. The daughter of a cotton-mill owner 
at Measham, in Derbyshire, she spent thirty years and mcre 
of her life in keeping house (very capably) for her father, and 


By Susanne 


afterwards for her brother Frank, in Manchester, to which 
town prosperity had shifted the family. A woman of boundless 
energy, she was a born housewife, and it was her tragedy that 
of the many men with whom she fell in love, not one cared 
enough for her to marry her. Not that she was unattractive ; 
but she frightened the Victorian male by her general lack of 
restraint and by the very “‘ unwomanly ” way in which she 
flung herself at his head. ‘‘ There is a degree of refined inde- 
lieacy possible to a woman, which no man can reach,” said 
Mrs. Oliphant, of Jane Eyre; and the phrase exactly applies 
to Miss Jewsbury’s habitual behaviour. Her first serious 
passion was a Saint-Simonian Frenchman, who had entered 
the service of the Pacha of Egypt and was known as Lambert 
Bey. He liked and admired Geraldine, but it is impossible 
that her behaviour should not have shocked him. “TI re- 
member Miss Jewsbury,” wrote Francis Espinasse, “ sitting 
literally at his feet, and looking up to him reverently from her 
footstool, say: ‘* Mais moi, je veux connaitre qwest ce que 
c’est que la morale!” And with her second grand passion, a 
rugged New Zealander called Mantell, she was scarcely more 
successful. He wrote to her repeatedly for years, and confided 
to her his inmost thoughts—as did all her other friends ; but 
he did not marry her and seems never to have thought of 
doing so. She inspired affection in plenty, but no man could 
think of her as a wife; they had a sort of “* sacred horror ” 
of her, with her boisterous roguishness, her sitting on the 
floor, her smoking of “ cigarettos,” her unlimited capacity for 
emotional scenes. 

Carlyle found her very trying indeed, but always acknow- 
ledged that she had a good heart; and Mrs. Carlyle, who 
quarrelled badly with her at least once in the course of a very 
long friendship, in reality relied on her for a great deal of her 
vitality. It was this intense liveliness that led Geraldine 
Jewsbury into such enormities of self-dramatization, such 
passionate and unreasonable jealousies (especially of her 
women friends), and so much downright silliness, but which, 
allied to an extremely acute intelligence, made her so fas- 
cinating a companion and so sympathetic a friend. There 
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YOUR MONEY 


How can you invest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives ? 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 


per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show 2@ generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 
exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement 
Bank of England 
British Match Corp. 
J. & P. Coats 
Furness Withy & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Harrisons & Crosfield 
Imperial Airways 
Imperial Chemical 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Marks & Spencer S. African Breweries 
Patons & Baldwins Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power 
Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Wallpaper Manufact. 
Commercial Bank of 
Australia 


Burmah Oil Co. 
Bell Telephone, 

Canada 
Calcutta Electric 
A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Bank of New Zealand 
Johannesburg Con. Inv. 


Sums from £16 upwards can be invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realized at any time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Lid. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
ineluding Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companics, May, 1934, to May, 1935, 
the yield on these certificates is 


10 
* lo 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 








was something disarming about her, as the Carlyles 
to admit. ; 

It is unlikely that anyone would read Miss Jewsby "4 
novels for pleasure nowadays; she wrote too much on the 
corner of the dinner-table—her attention was too much dis. 
tracted by life—for her success in so difficult an art to be at 
all complete. Yet they had their vogue (her first novel, Zoe 
was a succés de scandale), and they still maintain a certain 
historical importance, for their author was fully alive to the 
problems of her day (industrialism, the position of women, anq 
so on) and treated them with courage and considerable per. 
spicuity. ‘“ I have no sense in real life, but I work up what 
little I know into books,” she wrote, and the modest Claim 
is proof of her intelligence. Where her own emotions were not 
directly concerned, she saw life clearly and whole. Her charm 
lay elsewhere, but in this was her value as a character, without 
the help of which many diverse people would have been the 
poorer. It is the great merit of Miss Howe’s eminently readable 
little biography that she has made so clear the difference 
between Miss Jewsbury’s character and her personality, 


Were fain 


EDWARD SACKVILLE WEst, 


Zayagan 

Men and Gods in Mongolia. 
Paul. 15s.) 

Mr. Hasiunp has done it again, but in a different way. His 
Tents in Mongolia, which caught the imagination of many 
readers last year, was a vivid, poetic book steeped in the 
mystery and adventure of the widest open spaces in the 
world. This book has neither the fire nor the poetry of his 
first, but it has greater substance ; and in its pages knowledge 
of Mongolia, acquired in years of varied experience, gives 
him a surer touch. There is not an adventure, or a predica- 
ment, in this story of Haslund’s three years with Sven 
Hedin’s Central Asian Expedition of 1927 which did not owe 
its happy issue to an unerring flair for the right way with 
Mongols. Intuition, sympathy, a love of their way of life, 
gave him a contact which few Europeans have had, and in 
both his expeditions he made good use of it. By it—and it 
could have been gained in no other way—he earned the 
promise of golden fortune, Zayagan, from Yolros Lama, 
whose portrait, both in word and in picture, is one of the 
good things in a book full of such. At his first visit to the 
Lama, Haslund was held almost in awe by “a pair of eyes, 
full of penetrating intensity and mysterious power,” and he 
felt that the purpose of his presence at the shrine of Bater 
Halak Sume (namely, to take a film of the Maidari festival) 
was a mundane, if not well-nigh sacrilegious, object to confess 
to one who seemed so exalted above common things by a 
long life of profound meditation. But the young Swede’s 
knowledge of the language and lore of the Mongols awakened 
his priestly host’s interest, and soon he was housed “ in the 
most holy part of the holy monastery.” 
Three years with the Sven Hedin expedition took him from 
Tientsin, where he assembled the stores, through Inner 
Mongolia to Sinkiang, where his experience prompted him to 
harsh comment on the personal character and administration 
of the Chinese officials. He had already learned to call the 
Chinese Irgen, ‘‘a Mongol word for anything coarse and 
unpalatable,’ and those who seek to know the truth about 
much of Mongol feeling towards the Chinese will find first- 
hand evidence of it scattered through the pages of this book. 
Haslund is almost a Mongol at heart himself; and, though 
for the most part he contents himself with the telling of his 
own vivid story, there is a storehouse of social and political 
knowledge in this volume which he acquired in daily living 
contact with the people. In a brief review of a work so fully 
packed with incident and observation it is no easy task to 
convey its quality, but perhaps enough has been said to give 
the prospective reader an appetite for it. Those who remem- 
ber Tents in Mongolia will know that Haslund can feel and 
see and write, and if they open this companion volume they 
will not be disappointed. But I will confess that, for the 


By Henning Haslund. (Kegan 


thrill of horsemanship and the poetry of night in Mongolia 
under the stars, with the sound of bells lapping on the ear 
like the music of distant waters, I will still go back to Tents 
in Mongolia, even if all the while I know that Men and Gods 











in Mongolia has the deeper substance, 


A. F. Wuyte. 
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An Elizabethan Courtier-Poet 


At the Court of Queen Elizabeth : the Life and Lyrics of Sir 
Edward Dyer. By R. M. Sargent. (Oxford University Press, 
103. 6d.) 

Sir Eowarp DYER is now known, if at all, only as the author 

of the poem, * My mind to me a Kingdom is” ;. yet in his 
own day he was a conspicuous figure in the inner Court circle 
of Elizabeth, having his place in all the varied activity that 
converged upon that busy centre. That was the background of 

his life, and Court-favour the barometer of good (or ill) 

fortune. As he wrote once to Burghley: “ We that live in 

Court, do much observe Countenaunce, in personages of the 

greatest honour, & as they show it favourable or strange towards 
us, so we reckon more or less uppon our reputation.” He 
was in a sense born to this position, like Burghley himself; for 

Dyer’s father had been gentleman-steward in the household 

cf Henry VIII, as Burghley’s father had been Groom of the 

Robes. As such, Dyer pére was in the way to acquire a number 

of eligible manors formerly belonging to Glastonbury, among 
them Westcn Zoyland, an island of high ground in the 
middle of Sedgemoor. The Dyers belonged to that class of 
smaller gentry whose fortune the Tudors made ; though, as an 
individual, Sir Edward spent all his substance keeping up 
so dazzling, and so competitive, a position near the Queen. 

Mr. Sargent admirably sums up Dyer’s life in the opening 

words of his Preface. ** A proud, urbane courtier, a sometime 
favourite of Elizabeth, and the intimate friend of Sir Philip 

Sidney ; a capitalist backer for naval ventures, a successful 

diplomat, the chief amateur alchemist of his age, a poet and 

a patron of poets, Dyer exemplifies the complete gentleman 

of the English Renaissance.” 

He seems to have entered into the privileged circle under the 
aegis of Leicester ; at least, so it would seem from Dyer’s 
turning over the manor of Middlezoy into that grasping 
Dudley hand. No sooner entered into Elizabcth’s favour, 
than he lost it for a period of some two years; Gilbert Talbot 
writes from Court to his father: ‘“* Mr. Edward Dier... 
as your Lordshipp knoweth hathe beene in the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure these two years.” Mr. Sargent has been unable to 
discover what the occasion of it was ; but one would suppose 
it must have been something to do with women, the one sort 
of lapse the Queen was apt to be vindictive about. A lapse 
in religion might be pardoned; running away from Court 
to join some forbidden expedition at sea might even endear 
the offender (after a suitable expression of contriteness) still 
more to the Queen ; but women—no. This mortifying expe- 
rience taught Dyer a lesson, which he was young enough to 
learn: he never married. But we find him afterwards very 
generously writing words of wisdom to Christopher Hatton, 
his rival for the Queen’s favour, as to how to deal with her: 
“ First of all you must consider with whom you have to deale, 
and what wee be towards her, who though she does descend 
very much in her Sex as a woman, yet wee may not forget 
her Place, and the nature of it as our Sovraigne.”? He recom- 
mcnds his rival to declare ** the Reverence which in heart you 
beare, & never seeme deeply to condemne her frailtyes, but 
rather joyfully to commend such thinges as should be in her, 
as though they were in her indeed.” It is the usual sixteenth- 
century contempt for women—after all, Burghley and Ralegh 
said much the same thing; no wonder Elizabeth, who felt 
inferior to nobody, hated the theme of the ** Trump against 
the monstrous Regiment of Women ”’ ! 

Dyer perhaps grew to know better; he certainly had 
plenty of opportunity, living a lifetime at fairly close quarters 
with so able, so accomplished a ruler of men. But he never 
reached high employment—his good-hearted advice to a rival 
may be an indication why: he seems not to have had the 
ambition or the energy to push himself in that magnificent, 
sordid scramble for power. The nearest that he came to it 
was to be mentioned for the post of Secretary after Walsing- 
ham’s death—it was rumoured that * the Queen hath a great 
liking to have Mr. Dyer who is now absent in Germany.” 
If he had stirred himself he might have got it; but it was 
not his way, and perhaps he was without political ambition, 

His real interests of mind lay in other directions, poetry, 
music, the realm of knowledge. He composed and sang his 
own songs to the lute, accompanying himself, for he was a 
skilled lutanist ; but all this was in the intimacy of a chosen 
circle, so that it ended in: anonymity and a generalized 
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Furope’s Crisis 

ANDRE SIEGFRIED 
‘In this brief essay, translated so admirably that it 
reads like an essay of John Morley, M. Sieg‘ried 
has taken the world for his province. His 
structure is simple and classic in design, and masterly 
in its muscular economy of language; its theme is 


profoundly melancholy—the fall of Europe.’ 
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reputation, while most of his poetry is lost. As a poet, his ° ° 

importance is that he was the earliest of the strictly Eliza- Fiction 

bethan poets, and so connects the full efflorescence of Spenser, 

Marlowe and Shakespeare with the earlier spring of Wyatt and By WILLIAM PLOMER 

Surrey. And certainly he has great charm, though not great Forest Twilight. By Frank Dorn. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
variety, of rhythm. Siesta. By Berry Fleming. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


In the realm of knowledge, Dyer was fascinated by the 
half-occult, half-scientifie studies of Dr. Dee. It was said 
of him that there was no gentleman ‘* that was more studious, 
and more delighted with learned workes, or that more 
cherished travellers and lovers of all good knowledge.” 
Himself interested in the extraordinary tours de main of the 
prestidigitator Kelley, Dee’s less reputable associate, whose 
fame spread from the court of Rudolph II at Prague all over 
Europe, Dyer was sent by Burghley to bring him home that 
his services in transmuting gold might be enjoyed by his 
native country. It was a sort of Kapitza affair of the day. 
Dyer failed, and Kelley came to an end, as might have been 
expected at Prague, by defenestration. 

Mr. Sargent has written just the right sort of book on 
such a man as Dyer. Reliable, scholarly, written with 
sensitiveness and taste, it could hardly be bettered. One 
small, we hope not ungenecrous, complaint : the title is not 
suitable to so definite and clear-cut a beok ; it is not specific 
enough : there were so many people ‘* at the court of Queen 
Elizabeth.” It would have been better to have taken the 
sub-title as the main title. A. L. Rowse. 


Five Irish Writers 


Irish Literary Portraits. By John Eglinton. (Macmillan. 5s.) 
THESE essays on W. B. Yeats, A. E., George Moore, Edward 
Dowden and James Joyce are offered as a contribution to the 
chapter of Irish literary history which goes by the name of 
the Irish Literary Movement. Their author has had the 
advantage of close personal association with all those of 
whom he writes, Mr. Joyce excepted, and in particular with 
A. E. and the late George Moore. In an Introduction John 
Keglinton tells us that he is now an exile. for ‘** an inherited 
dislike of green flags and reedy orchestral demonstrations ”’ 
has caused him to come to live in England after the Treaty 
of 1921; and the sentiment has evidently had a share in 
determining the thought-provoking view on the proper relation 
between Irish literature and Irish life which provides a com- 
mon background to all the portrait studies in this. little book. 
W. B. Yeats, for instance (who first comes into recollection 
as an elder schoolfellow with a surprising talent for mathe- 
matics), is given his full meed of praise for raising the whole 
standard of Irish expression in the English language, but. is 
reproached for his early hostility to the culture of Trinity 
College as represented by men like Dowden, and for going— 
and bringing other poets with him—into the politics of Irish 
Treiand, a politics the real end of which, as events have shown, 
was the extirpation of the very conditions which seemed to 
render possible the creation of an Irish literature in English 
us a separate entity. 

James Joyce (who is recalled as an engaging aestheticising 
young man of nineteen), being ‘** Roman in mind and soul,” 
resisted inclusion in a movement which really rose out of 
Protestant Ireland; and so did Dowden for other reasons. 
A. E. is the “ sitter’? with whom John Eglinton is intellec- 
tually most in sympathy, and in his description of A. E. he 
does well to draw attention to the important part which the 
quest of truth of a few young men in a Theosophical Society 
plaved in the origins of modern Irish literature. All the 
portrait studies are good; but zs George Moore wrote so 
much about John Eglinton in his Irish trilogy readers will 
be particularly curious to find what John Eglinton has to say 
on the subject of George Moore, with whom he formed in a 
Dublin library an unexpected friendship which lasted for 
thirty vears. This curiosity will not be disappointed ; for in 
* Recollections of George Moore ” and ‘* St. Winifred Well,” 
the strange and in many ways rich quality of Moore the man, 
as distinct from the artist, receives, for the first time perhaps, 
a wholly serious examination. An interesting literary criticism 
is however admirably interwoven, in this, as in all the other 
essays, With anecdote, reminiscence and comment upon 


character, J. M. Hone. 


Gods in Motley. By Seamus MacCall. 
The Transients. By Mark van Doren. 


A CASE can be made out to suggest that it is not a bad thing 
for the author of a work of art or imagination to remain 
anonymous, and certainly one can think of a great many 
beautiful things whose creators, as individuals, must be for 
ever unknown. On the other hand it may be argued that 
there is a positive advantage in knowing as much as possible 
about an artist. Asa matter of ordinary curiosity it is natural 
to say, ‘** This is a beautiful thing. Who made it? A gifted 
and sensitive person, obviously, but I should like to know 
more about him or her.” If the object created offers clues to 
the nature of the creator, knowledge of the creator certainly 
leads to a fuller appreeiation of the object, more pleasure and 
more understanding. If we knew no more of Tolstoy and 
Dostoievsky, of Melville and Poe, of Jane Austen and Emily 
Bronté, than we can guess from their books, we should not 
admire them less, but what we know of their lives enriches our 
understanding and our knowledge of human nature. Suppose 
that Van Gogh’s letters had been lost and that we knew him 
only from his paintings. Think how every resource of scholar: 
ship has been strained to scrape up the most meagre details 
about the life of Shakespeare. Clearly we want to learn all 
we can. 


(Constable. 7s. 6d 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d 


When new novels come out by authors hitherto unknown, 
or little known, publishers are sometimes obliging enough to 
print little biographies on the dust-covers. If you dislike a 
book vou can then give yourself the pleasure of saying, ‘* Well; 
I suppose that’s the sort of person who would write that sort 
of thing.” If you like it, you will be glad to know something 
about a person who writes so well. Mr. Frank Dorn writes 
well, and we are told something about him. He is 34; 
a widely-travelled lieutenant in the American army, who is at 
present living in China in order to learn Chinese. Between 1926 
and 1929 he was stationed, like many other people, in the 
Philippine Islands, but while they were playing poker, drinking 
highballs, philandering, and just doing their duty, something 
happened to Mr. Dorn : he became interested in the Negritos, 
and ** spent about eight months in the mountains living with 
or near these primitive pygmies.’” He studied their life, 
language, history and customs, and embodied the results in a 
monograph which he presented to the University of the 
Philippines. Perhaps some enterprising publisher will see fit 
to present it to the British public, for, to judge by Forest 
Twilight, it must be fascinating. 

Forest Twilight is about the Negritos in the Zambales 
Mountains, who represent, it is suggested, ‘‘ the most con- 
centrated and most pure group of primitive people in 
existence.” Mr. Dorn has been lucky enough to experience 
that fusion, that crystallization, of knowledge and sympathy 
which leads to a clear vision, and he has been able to present 
it in excellently chosen words. Not forgetting for a moment 
that he is writing a novel, he so cleverly shows us the Negritos 
in their habitat that we forget he is there as a guide, and aré 
soon lost in an exciting and even moving story of primitive 
jealousy, in all the dancing, hunting, arguing, feasting, fighting; 
and marrying in the mountains under the narra and the gogo, 
the biliti vine and the nipa palm, where the little Tarzans 
have terrible hand-to-hand fights with ferocious snakes, catch 
frogs and monstrous bats for food, and barter pigs and 
chickens for wives. 

** These four essentials of life—sex, procreation, food, and shelter 
—combined with self-defence and the social organization which 
experience and contacts had taught them would make life more 
certain, represented the limits of their thought-processes. .. + 
The simplicity and innocence of their thoughts made them wiser 
in a sense than the world at large, and in their own way far more 
content. Their ignorance was like the wisdom of the chosen few 
who have crossed the mental void of struggling and striving, and 
have emerged above their fellows with a simple philosophy of living 
solely foreach day. In asense they represented the abysmal depths 
and the shining heights of human intellect—the one practically 
unchanged from the day the first man opened his wondering eyes 


on the spectacle of the earth, the other the child of the wisdom of 
the few who have seen all the earth and a little beyond.” 


That is the only passage in the book which is not solely 
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| 7/6 
A New Novel by 
VICTORIA CROSS 


One of our greatest English writers, author 


of “Anna Lombard” (six million copies sold), 


“Life’s Shop Window” (168,000 copies 
sold in England, 500,000 in America), etc. 


The Right Hon. G. Lansbury (leader of the Opposition) speaking in the 
House of Commons on June 7th, as reported in ‘“‘ The Times” of 


June 8th, said : 


“| have been reading a very extraordinary book this week called 
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Every time we send an ailing child to a 
Convalescent Home for a fortnight’s change 
to pure air, good sufficient food and careful 


attention, we 
confer a two-fold benefit 


Health is restored to the child. Hope is 
restored in the hearts of grateful parents. 

6 Please aid us, in 
this our Golden 
Jubilee Year, to 
send away 700 
little ones from 
the slums. The 
cost is 30/- 
each. Contribu- 
tions, large or 
small, gratefully 
acknowledged 
by The Rev. 
Percy  Ineson, 
Superintendent. 
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devoted to the story itself: it may be a little sentimental, 
but it helps to explain how the story offers a double attraction 
—it presents a world so remote from our own that one does 
not know whether to laugh or shudder or just wonder at it, 
and yet so like our own that we can easily enter into its feelings. 
This gives the book something of the force of an imaginary 
voyage to some allegorical country, and lends it deep impli- 
cations. At the same time one has no reason to doubt that 
one is reading of actualities. It was with a loving hand that 
Mr. Dorn wrote these apparently simple conversations and 
descriptions, and there is no mistaking it. The rarity of his 


subject and experience is made more precious by his talent. . 
He has written what is probably the best novel of native . 


life since The Village in the Jungle. Although it has been 
out for three weeks, I have scarcely seen.a single notice of it, 
but it is worth more than a whole shelf of popular and 
fashionable rubbish. 


Another biographical note: Mr. Berry Fleming has worked 
on a newspaper in the Southern States, and has written three 
novels, one historical, one satirical, and one an extravaganza. 
Siesta is “his first serious novel of contemporary life.” 
Addicted to realism of the more old-fashioned Sinclair Lewis- 
esque kind than of the Then-He-Hit-Me-Again school, Mr. 
Fleming describes three months in the life of Georgc?own in 
Georgia. He opens with a quotation from the Odyssey about 
the Lotos Eaters, and is out to convey the effect of drowsy 
summer heat on a variety of lives, while. clouds sit on the 
horizon like cotton samples, and the air is full of the heavy 
scent of magnolias and the whirr of electric fans. 


** You could look out into the burning sunlight with the blank 

stupidity of someone gazing at a candle. You sat there staring 
into the eye of summer, charmed, hypnotized; you had a 
feeling that, even if you wanted to, you couldn't arouse yourself, 
that your strength was running away, that you were bleeding to 
MGA. ca. 
And yet a good deal happens, and as the local newspaper 
says, Grim REAPER Paces STorK IN RACE FOR SUPREMACY 
IN 1932. This is a longish and intelligent book to be read 
for pleasure and not without profit as a- piece of sociology. 
It provides a pleasant change from those laconic, staccato 
records of acts of violence. There are sound touches of 
comedy, tragedy, and philosophizing, and as is possible with 
a revolving stage, frequent changes of scene. Perhaps the 
most engaging scene is the one in which the lonely Mrs. 
Winthrop Pickens asks a musician to an excellent lunch, 
as a preliminary to inviting him to come and stay with her. 
She does not know that he has been permanently touched 
by the heat. After announcing, and proving, that his 
clothes are lined with magnolia blossoms (‘* There is some- 
thing almost childlike about genius,” she tells herself), he 
kisses her shaking hand and says, “I wish I could stay 
longer, but I am having luncheon at one with Mrs. Winthrop 
PACKODS, oc 5” 

Both Gods in Motley and The Transients, with their weak 
titles, seem to me examples of something very easily found— 
novels that. are not novels. Messrs. Seamus MacCall and 
Mark van Doren have all sorts of good qualities—they are 
human and educated, they have imaginations, special experi- 
ence, heads, hearts, pens, publishers, and I hope sales— 
but neither of them shows himself to be a novelist. There 
is not the slightest sign of any urgent precipitation having 
taken place in the ferment of their thoughts, and their eyes 
remain clouded, not clear like Mr. Dorn’s nor rolling voraciously 
and amusedly like Mr. Fleming's. Mr. MacCall’s special 
experience enables him to write of the troubles in Ireland and 
of the nitrate fields in Chile. His book is “ always domi- 
nated,” says Lord Dunsany in an introduction, ‘‘ by the 
powerful presence of Irish legend brooding in Irish blood.” 
It depends for its point on a dream-link between the present 
and the remote past, but is most successful in incidentals. 


Mr. van Doren, an American critic of repute and a teacher. 
of literature at Columbia University, gives us a refined but. 
tenuous allegory about two immortals who cohabit with 


human beings, the moral, as I take it, being that we do well 
to believe in perfection although it eludes us except at rare 
moments. A cool and grave tone is a very good thing in its 
place, and so is an allegory, but what Mr. van Doren has to 
say might surely have been said within the compass of a short 
story or fable and would have gained by even a suspicion of 
wit, irony or humour, 


Ss 


Current Literature 


THE PASTURED SHIRE 
. By Lord Justice Slesser 

Although the principal composition which shows it j, 
entitled ‘ A Farewell to Poetry,” the great Blackstone was a 
poet ; and-there has been-since his time ‘quite a tradition of 
friendship between the sword of justice and the 
reed. Lord Justice Slesser comes to maintain it with a mig. 
cellany of verses (Arrowsmith, 7s. 6d.), lyrical and reflectiye_ 
delightful evidence of poetical enthusiasm defying “ laborious 
days.” Indeed, the sonnet entitled “‘The Judge” takes 
its thought and image from them. 

‘* When I am come to yield my testament 
With all my learning lost to memory, 
And withered robe to serve for cerement, 
Let this petition be my threnody : 
That, if'in old Report, through Terms long spent, 
Authority still hold for my decree, 
I go to final judgment in content 
Who sought to spell Thy Justice faithfully.” 

But, as the title of the book suggests, the poems often 
record, quite other aspects ;. The Pastured Shire is a peaceful 
landscape, with change of seasons, in clear and _ flowi 
measure. In ‘“‘ The’ Herb Garden ” the poet contrives a so) 
that murmurs with the ‘* merchant bees ”’ about the “ao 
avenues of lavender.’ Beside a sea that seems at play, the 
rhymes play too, and end with a wavelet against too much 
austerity : : 

** Let professorial bards amerce 
’ The follies of the Universe 
At sombre leisure. 
They shall not chide our thoughtless glce 
Nor harm that joyous fantasy 
We treasure.” 
Those lines describe the prevailing spirit of the verse, which, 
preserving many serious hints, has an inclination towards a 
graceful optimism ; nor is one surprised to find a ‘* Ballad 
of Philosophers ” closing with a commendation of ‘* Laughter, 
ad absurdum.”’_ The region is one in which a little inn, a 
valentine,-a nameless brook, a song on a heath may have 
their being and appeal in rhyme, not touched with the 
technique of this present date, but modulated rather on the 
plan of Wyatt, and lyrics which called for the musician. 
E. B. 


TERROR IN THE BALKANS 
From the French of Albert Londres 

It is not obvious why this book (Constable, 7s. 6d.) should 
ever have been rescued from the oblivion into which the 
French original had already fallen. M. Londres’ account 
of the activities of ‘‘ Imro,”’ the notorious Bulgarian terrorist 
organization, is superficial and flippant to the last degree and 
written in the style of a third-rate detective novel. Behind its 
air of mystery there is nothing that is really new, and there is 
nothing to show that M. Londres had penetrated any of the 
secrets of the terrorists. It is merely a loosely strung series of 
episodes such as any clever journalist could work up from the 
yellow Press. Moreover, since it was written, the Macedonian 
terrorists are on the run and their organization broken up: 
relations between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia have changed out of 
all recognition, and there is at last a real hope that the two 
hostile kinsmen may make up their quarrel and find in Mace- 
donia a bond of union instead of a bone of contention. The 
second half of the book, by the Russian journalist M. Leonid 
Zarine, is a not very well constructed account of the trans- 
formation wrought in the two years since M. Londres wrote. 
It at least serves to show how utterly the situation described 
by M. Londres now belongs to past history. 


THE ROYAL ARTILLERY MESS, WOOLWICH, 
AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 
By Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne, D.S.O. 

This is not only a much more amusing book (Portsmouth : 
Barrell, 2s. 6d.) than most of its kind, but far more interesting 
to the outsider, since, thanks to a good deal of research, it 
is to a certain degree a sociological study. Manners and 
ways of living change, even in the army ; how is made clear, 
say, by the wine-bills or the victory of the smokers. The 
Royal Artillery Mess, moreover, is an institution, sharing 
the life of institutions, and, as Colonel Burne regretfully 
admits, the heyday of this one is over. But reigning monarchs 
are still entertained; the chandelier from Carlton House 
still illumines the proceedings, helped by the candelabra 
presented by William IV; the Abyssinian Cross yet stands 
upon the mantelpiece, having been banished from the dinner 
table by an indignant chaplain. The library has been 
absorbed, but some precious relics remain, such as a first 
edition Eikon Basilike, and the 1646 The Gunners’ Glasse ; 
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TILL another point of Barneys betterment .. . all 

¥ Barneys strengths are now available in “Ready- 
Fills” as well as in the original packings. John 
Sinclair’s “ Ready-Fills ” save time and effort and help 
to increase the joy of pipe-smoking. You just slip one 
of the “ Ready-Fills ” complete into the bowl—and you 
have a better, more uniform “fill” than you get in 
the ordinary way. 


To that initial goodness which first made Barneys 
famous, we added the “EverFresh” Tin..... safe 
guarding and preserving Factory-freshness to the four 
corners of the Earth. Then the lid became an Ash-tray. 
“ You can’t have too many Ash-trays about the house.” 


And now, adding improvement to improvement, we intto- 
duce “ Ready-Fills,” which ensure perfect pipe-filling, 
every time, even to those just beginning ..... still 
further to serve and please Smokers whose friendly 
word has made Batneys so widely known. 
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HALITOSIS 
is 
inexcusable 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is as much 
a sign of personal carelessness as soiled 
linen or an unbrushed coat—and is 
every bit as inexcusable. 

People with regular social or business 
contacts owe it to themselves and others 
to see that they cannot possibly offend. 
Sufferers from Halitosis are rarely aware 
of its presence, so that fastidiousness in 
this respect is rendered all the more 
essential. The daily use of Listerine 
Antiseptic ensures complete immunity at 
all times. 


A frank and informative little booklet on this 
important subject will be sent post free from 
Dept. 62, Lambert Pharmacal Company, 38 Stan- 
dard Road, Park Royal, N.W.10. 


LISTERINE Brand ANTISEPTIC 
Of all Chemists 1/6, 3/- and 5/6 bottle 
Made in England 
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This smiling, happy boy is one of 1,100 poor boys and girls 
who are being cared for by 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


and 


“ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


This boy costs the Society £36 a 
year to maintain. Will you send a 
donation to keep him for a week, 
<j a month, or a year? 


The children are being trained to 
oecome good and useful citizens. 


PRESIDENT: H.R... THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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the ’cello in the band—the first orchestra, by the way, to 
give symphony concerts in London on a Sunday—is still 
the one the Prince Regent used to while away the hours 
with. Colonel Burne has worked patiently through a deal 
of material to get at the relevant facts, the facts which will 
interest the historian of society, curious of the way men 
shift to live together; and though there are many amusing 
anecdotes and stories, some based on documents, these 
never obtrude. It is a pity that the photographs are not 
better reproduced. 





THE TRIUMPH OF CAESAR 
By W. Ormsby Gore 


Very little remains in England to attest the splendour of 
the collections which Charles I so assiduously formed, and 
which were scattered under the Commonwealth. But even 
the severity of Cromwell relented when he was faced with the 
loss of the Raphael Cartoons and the Mantegna Triumph of 
Caesar, which were saved from the sale and kept as national 
possessions. , But though they were saved from dispersal the 
Mantegnas suffered every other injury imaginable from 
neglect, decay and, worst of all, from irresponsible restoration. 
In the new pamphlet printed for the Lord Chamberlain (6d.) 
Mr. Ormsby ‘Gore traces the decline and fall of these canvases, 
from their use as scenery for the Este open-air charades to 
their mangling by Laguerre. Happily, however, the last 
chapter of their history is more consoling, and Mr. Kennedy 
North has recently gone as far as is at present possible towards 
restoring to them some of their original beauty and preserving 
them from further decay. His service in this matter is already 
great, but it would be increased in the eyes of the public if he 
could lay before them in book-form some, at any rate, of the 
X-ray photographs taken during the process of restoration. 
For in them much of Mantegna’s brushwork, which is hope- 
lessly overlaid in the original with the opaque daubs of 
Laguerre, can be studied in detail. There is also still room 
for a learned treatise on the series, for many problems remain 
unsolved. The literary sources have not been fully investi- 
gated, and the order of the canvases is still doubtful—if, 
indeed, there ever was a fixed and definite order for them in 
the mind of the artist. The pamphlet contains reproductions 
of all the paintings in the Triumph. 




















THE NEW ESSO PETROLS give you a new thrill in 
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Finance 
The Rumoured Government Log, 


By the adage that “there is no smoke without fire” 

rumours of fresh Government borrowing should ng 

perhaps, be dismissed as entirely without foundation 

although it seems most unlikely that any such borrowin, 
will take place in the present holiday season, or that if anj 
when a fresh Government Loan is issued, it will be for the 
very large amount which has been rumoured ‘in som, 
quarters. 

On the other hand, it is difficult to see how some of the 
proposed Government outlays, and especially those ¢op. 
nected with housing, can be carried through or eye) 
begun without fresh borrowing of some kind. Nor, of 
course, does it follow that because outlays, as in the case 
of the housing schemes, must necessarily be spread over'y 
considerable period, Government borrowing might pot 
take place quite early in the autumn. We know that in 
the case of the £40,000,000 expected to be expended during 
the next five years on electrification of certain of the 
railway services in and about London only moderate 
amounts can be spent at one time. Nevertheless, the 
London Electric Transport Finance Corporation, which 
has the responsibility of financing the schemes, deemed 
it well some few weeks ago to make an issue of no less than 
32,000,000, doubtless because the moment was deemed 
to be favourable from the borrower’s point of view, while 
the Company took powers to invest such moneys as 
were not required for immediate expenditure, and in 
addition the instalments on the Loan were spread over a 
considerable period. And so later on, with regard to 
housing and other Government schemes, the authorities 
may well deem it advisable to take advantage of present 
conditions of cheap money to raise a moderate-sized loan 
in the comparatively near future. 

ELECTION ProsPEcts. 

Not only so, but if it should happen that the General 
Election is fixed for the autumn of this year, the Goverm- 
ment is not likely to be backward in its attempt to con- 
vince the public that big schemes are contemplated having 
for their object a further reduction in the numbers of 
unemployed, and the public imagination in that respect 
might easily be stirred by the announcement that the 
Government was raising a considerable Loan to finance 
such schemes, even though instalments were spread over a 
very long period. Time was when expectation of any 
such large Government borrowing would have had the 
effect of ocecasioning weakness in existing Government 
securities. Nowadays, however, almost the reverse effect 
is produced, and at the present moment some part, at 
least, of the firmness of Government stocks is to be attri- 
buted to the very fact of these rumours of fresh borrowing; 
the argument is that conditions in the investment 
markets as regards cheap money, &c., are likely to be 
kept favourable if any Loan operation is contemplated. 

* DEFENCE ” OUTLAyYs. 

In some quarters it has been reported that a fresh 
Government Loan might be raised in connexion with 
large outlays on military and naval defence. Unless, 
however, such money was required in connexion with 
a great speeding-up movement, it seems unlikely that 
naval and military expenditure would be provided for 
out of capital resources, for hitherto expenditure of that 
character has always come under the usual Budget 
Estimates. In other words, the expenditure has been 
charged against Revenue. In this matter, the authorities 
certainly cannot be too particular, for it must not be 
forgotten that no small part of the recovery which has 
taken place in public confidence here and also in trade 
has been due to the determination of the National 
Government to present balanced Budgets. Already the 
National Expenditure for the current fiscal year has been 
advancing in rather alarming fashion so that up to date 
the Ordinary Expenditure is £10,000,000 ahead of the 
figure for the corresponding date of last year, while the 
Revenue has fallen by £1,000,000. 


(Continued on page 275.) 
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(Continued from page 274.) 
INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY. 

There is one further point to be made with regard to 
the rumours of Government borrowing which is not 
without its bearing upon the present activity in the 
for Home Industrial shares. Up to a point the 
recovery in these securities is undoubtedly justified, 
for in more than one direction, and especially in the 
Jron and Steel industry, there has been great improve- 
ment. Nevertheless, the somewhat eager buying of 
shares at the present time is, | think, connected with 
expectations that special schemes having for their object 
the promotion of industrial activity will be supported by 
the Government, and will have the effect of bringing 
about a further revival in some of the big industries during 
the coming autumn. Therefore, if those expectations are 
not fulfilled we may possibly see some set-back in Indus- 
trial shares. On the whole, however, and having regard 
to the possibility of an early General Election, we seem 
to have some ground for thinking that while rumours of 
Government intentions in these respects may be a 
little exaggerated, they are not without some foundation. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


Rise rw INDUSTRIAL SHARES. 
Once again the Stock Exchange has experienced an active 
and cheerful week, with operators refusing to be dismayed 
by the possibilities of war between Italy and Abyssinia. 
The activity is centred in the market for Industrial shares, 
which have been affected by reports of continued activity 
in some of the leading industries, but more especially in 
Iron and Steel. Rumours--to which I refer more fully in 
a separate article—have been freely current of schemes for 
reviving activity in some of the depressed areas, and the 
rise in Iron and Steel shares and in some of the shares of 
Shipping companies has been very striking. British Govern- 
ment securities have also been firm, and the strength of invest- 
ment stocks has been helped by the success of the Trinidad 
Loan. 
* * * * 
** AMERICANS ” ACTIVE. 

I commented last week upon the signs of a revival of 
activity in Transatlantic shares, and during the past week 
there has been something like a boom in Wall Street. Curiously 
enough, the turn in the American situation seems to have 
come not with the success of Mr. Roosevelt's N.R.A. pro- 
gramme, but with the decision of the Supreme Courts declaring 
that certain features connected with it were unconstitutional. 
That decision, however much it may have disturbed the 
authorities at Washington, seems to have encouraged confi- 
dence on the part of the community as a whole, and the 
result has been seen in increased business activity and now 
in activity in stocks and shares. A certain amount of English 
buying has been attracted, and with regard to the movement 
I can only repeat what I said last week, namely, that so 
Jong as the activity is confined to speculative purchases for 
short periods, there seems no need to utter any warning, but, 
taking a longer view, the market is one which should be re- 
garded with considerable caution by the genuine investor. 


* * * * 


Reraiy Trape Activity. 

Further evidence of continued activity and prosperity in 
the matter of retail trades is afforded by the dividends just 
announced by three big stores. In the case of Harrods the 
interim dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 5 per cent. actual, 
less tax, is maintained, this distribution being at the usual 
interim rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half-year to 
July 81st. It may be remembered, however, that last year the 
distribution on the Ordinary capital was finally brought up to 
16 per cent. by the payment in March of 11 per cent., which 
was 1 per cent. above the level of the previous year. The £1 
Ordinary Stock units of Harrods stand at about 83s. 6d. so 
that at the present price the yield to the investor is about 
£3 17s. per cent. 

a * * * 
Lewis's DIVIDEND. 

In the case of Lewis’s, the big stores in the Provinces, the 
interim dividend on the Deferred Ordinary Shares at 25 per 
cent. is also maintained, and although the whole of the 
Deferred Ordinary capital is held by Lewis’s Investment Trust, 


This is no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 


West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Streef, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capitai ... ‘aa wa on “ae £4,500,000 
Ressrve Fund... aaa por: oe ona £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve wai ian aa aus ae 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Wales Road, Norwich. 
London: 16 City Road, E.C. 1. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on _the_Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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the shares of that Trust are, of course, held by the public. [A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fry 
The £1 15 per cent. Ordinary Shares are quoted at about 65s., correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened 


giving a yield to the investor of about 43 per cent. 
* * * * 


GorRrINGE’S DivmDEND. 

linally it may be noted that the interim dividend of 
Frederick Gorringe is also maintained at its former rate of 
7 per cent. per annum for the half-year to July 31st last. 
Here, again, however, it must be noted that for the previous 
year the final distribution was 5} per cent., making 9 per cent. 
for the year. The £1 Ordinary Shares of the Company are 
now quoted at just over 31s., so that the dividend yield at the 
present price is about 5? per cent. 


* * * * 


ANOTHER Fixrp Trust. 

‘hat the Fixed Trusts are increasing in popularity with the 
investors is evident from the constant additions which are being 
made to the number of Trusts themselves. The latest entrant 
into the field. is the Investor’s Second General Trust which 
has been launched by interests associated with Dawnay, Day 
and Co., a firm which has been connected with the formation 
of some earlier Trusts. In the present instance the Trust in 
question is being launched on the basis of Sub-Units at about 
18s. 6d., at which price the gross annual yield based on the 
results for the past twelve months of the securities selected is 
£5 2s. 4d. per cent., representing cash dividends only. The 
securities over which the Trust has spread its funds are those 
of a balanced section of twenty-seven British companies such 
as L.M.S. Railway, Imperial Chemicals, J. Lyons and Co. &c. 
The Royal Exchange Assurance are the Trustees for the 
investors who purchase these Sub-Units. It is stated that the 
Trust will be cumulative in character; bonus shares, except 
small or broken amounts, will be added to the Trust portfolio. 
A brochure giving full particulars can be obtained from the 
Trust at its office at 15 Moorgate, F.C. 


* * eS * 
BRAZILIAN LOANS 


Holders of Brazilian Loans have passed through a rather 
trying fortnight. Alarmist cables from Rio suggesting that 
something in the nature of a suspension of payment was 
contemplated by the authorities, occasioned an almost sensa- 
tional fall in Brazilian securities. Reassuring cables during the 
last few days, and semi-official statements that the Govern- 
ment had no intention of departing from the latest arrangement 
with the bondholders, occasioned a very considerable rally, 
but there must have been a good many timid bondholders who 
were scared out of their holdings by the original cables. That 
the exchange difficulties of Brazil have been increased lately 
by the secant purchases of coffee by Germany, Italy and other 
countries, is of course generally recognized, but on the other 
hand evidence is lacking of inability on the part of Brazil 
to keep faith with its bondholders. And in so far as may 
be judged the authorities in Brazil have every intention 
of adhering to the existing contract, and are fully conscious 
of the extent to which their credit would be affected by any 
departure from the existing arrangement under which the 
bondholders have already suffered considerable inconvenience. 
On the other hand in Brazil and elsewhere there are political 
forces opposed to the present Government, and it is from such 
quarters that the rumours are believed to have emanated. 


ae * % 


BRAZILIAN CREDIT. 


It must be remembered that when a country is experiencing 
difliculties in obtaining remittances to cover its external 
obligations, there is often something like a clashing of interests 
between the Government, which is responsible for making 
payments on the external National Debt, and outside traders 
who are also wanting exchange to effect payments for goods 
acquired abroad. It will readily be seen therefore that were 
the Government to throw up the sponge in the matter of 
making payments abroad on external debts a greater volume 
of exchange becomes available for the trader. Hence prob- 
ably arises the controversy between political parties on this 
question of meeting external obligations. In the case of 
Brazil, however, there seems no reason why exchange remit- 
tances should not be sufficient to meet the ordinary needs of 
the importer and those of the Brazilian Government, and 
the Government in maintaining the credit of Brazil is in the 
long run protecting the interests of the Brazilian community. 
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on delivery.] 
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ACROSS 5. “Old... she was a Gipsy, 

2. A character in Orlando And liv’d upon the Moors; 
Furioso is responsible for Her bed it was the brown 
this bragging. heath turf, 

10. I bi alee And her house was out of 

. I am in smiles. ion 
14. Put over poetically. 6. Change of sight. 
15. The mistake of writing once 7, rev, The windpipe. 
what should be written 8. Found in « across. 
twice. 9. rev. I — sweet wag, 
yhen t t king, as 
17. Of intervals smaller than i a 


God save thy... 


semitone. majesty I should say, for 


19. rev. In 30. thou wilt have 
20. Salt is tacit (anag.). nN meni ao tenia 

21. Drags forcibly. 12. rev. It sours when shaken up, 
23. A short street contains sup- 13. There is a phonetic knife in 


position. the mast ! 


ee 16. Shouting in a shrill way, 
ney r : a 18. hg slag ; 

27. eee F 21. rev. the same kind. 
34 veatiaailieninaail 22. Articles about 19. 

29. Reliable mixed with 28. 24. rev. A little-used command, 
e : 26. Not very good. 

30. What a poet emphasizes ? 28. See 29. 


35. This and 1, are utilized by 31. Partly take. 
extreme penitents. 32. rev. See below. 
$6. Gone bv. 33. Public auction with above, 


SOLUTION TO 


DOWN CROSSWORD NO. 150 


1. See 35. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 150 is Miss S. K. Middleton, 
45 Ladykirk Road, Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne 4. 
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to notify Tne Specrator office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY 
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atmosphere rendered more pleasant by the sooth- 
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Jud. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. >< . ‘ interesting, more comfortable feature and we hope when possible readers ronize 
route.* anadian: Pacific ‘all the thom. Where more than one hotel in any town is me 
Se me . Avon tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order, 
YDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville} ¥'" WAY <paneress. csigy eee 
Kx rescent, Tgms.: ** Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. A Lid mt iners on the BATH.GRAND PUMP ROOM 
— tlantic; : fast» Trans - Continental BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
pan taner peas 2 : trains in Canada, j white BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE 
FOB A RESTFUL HOL!I =s . ‘Empress liners onthe BOURNEMOUTH. (Sandbanks)—HA\ 2 
HOLYWELL, HOTEL, PARKGATE Pac fic, Canadian-Australasian ships BRIGHTON-~ BLENHEIM tn 904 SPA 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
HESHIRE. to Australia and New Zealand. By —ROYAL CRESCENT 
pide - : ites x encia this Emp'ré short route the journey BRIGHTON. (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 
yn the Estuary of the Dee, overlooking Welsh hill 1“ BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
Within 10 miles of Chester and Liverpool via wonderit can be made between Japan and CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS 
Mersey Tunnel.—Tel. : Neston 364, Station: Parkgate London in 19 days. CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
hy Chester. (LMS. & G.W.R. ay CHRISTCHURCH.—KING'S ARMS 
Write for Trans-Pacific Booklet. COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN 





CRAWFORD (Lanark).—-CRAWFORD 
| ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthi 
a 1 











: g : ing.- CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS 
v guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing Cc a N: A D I A N —STRATHEARN HY1 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE. Tel. :  Swandéan 112 CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTELSHIRI 
oo ba | PACIFIC BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
A" | OCK.—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISIH. 
N ydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure.” 270 bed- | —PARK GATES 
rooms. grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms*from 13s. per | 62 6s Chentne Cross (Trafalgar £a.), $.W.1. EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
day. iil us. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, | 103 Leadenhall Street, Lonaon, E.C.3., or EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
Local Agents Everywhere. FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F Ni MOUTH 





: FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE. 
-RES 2s ee ey ee FASTEST ROUTE TO THE ORIENT | FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
aw ee ee FORTINGALL  (Perths)—FORTINGAL! 











Ask for Descriptive List (34. post free) of 180 INNS and Slascae MOREE ton, “¢ diets 
HOTELS managed by the . —— ~AS : a 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOC IATION, aon ALMANY, OX & PELICAN 
P.R.H A I LTD. > Pp — E R R A T U M « QUEEN N 
. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT | or RO. 
SireetT, W. 1. HARROGATE.—C AIRN: HYT 





SEVEN SEAS CRUISE | HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & G0! 











NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country ho cthe iW | KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE 
b= quarters, situated in the loveliest. part of Surrey.— : | | ee ares apt de = LOCH RANNOCE 
Apply tor List “S,”’ stating requirements, to “* SURREY | (Perths). LOC CE 
Trt sT,”’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA LEAMINGTON SPA. pS HOUSE 
ne ; LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
THERE to stav in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. We regret that, owing to a printer's LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE 
\ George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and breakfast. error, the fare for this Cruise, which was LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
bs. a night or 30s. weekly (one night vty ds. 6d.). With advertised in last week's issue, was given —DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weckly. as 26 gns., whereas the correct fare is —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
265 gns., including Standard Shore —UNITE he SE RVICES, 98,102 Cromwe 
Excursions, Rd., 8. 
a The Cruise will occupy $1 days, visit MALVERN.—ROYAL FOL EY. 
23 >i and will start from Monaco MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
i = on Feb. 8th, 1936. MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
TOWN & COU NTRY a as MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
Lt i MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
Houses and Properties Further particulars may be had from:— MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 
OusesS 2 opertie NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEV 
Sal . I I CANADIAN PACIFIC, ss eine sai ee MAKINE. 
For Sale or To Let 62-65 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1; — STA’ NON wa L. 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND 





ss PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 


77 or from Local Agents. PITLOGHRY.—ATHOLL PAL ACE. 

A. T. UNDERW OOD, - ; PORTREE (isle of Skye).—R( 
ae : PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. ents RAVICK BAY 
The most Central Office for RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 


SURREY & SUSSEX ——— | sr, ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 


ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA CASTLE 























PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES . ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex FOR THE TABLE, &c. | ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SIIP & CASTLE 
(Phone: Crawley 328 7 SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
ey) a ie dein : SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
Please quote The Spectator N ACKIE’S SHREWSBURY (nr.). HAW KSTONE Pk., Weston 
aa bi PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 


SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 


~ 7 Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted segments. F layers in| SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hots 
SEV ENOAKS, OXTED & iin, = crisp, E agar-du e egmen Four avers ir —PR TKCE OF WALES HO! 


each round tin. By inland post, 3s. Foreign postages 














REIGATE aa ce STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN W 
1 ; STROUD (nr.), Kodborough Common. —BEAR ID 
(Telephone Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240 ; Reigate 938.) J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. TAMWORTH _ (Staffs.).—CASTL 
F. D 108 Princea § Séicbarsh. 2 TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY 
eee coe 8 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2 TINTERN.—BEAU FORT. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO.! TORQUAY.—HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
For Properties of every deseription ir —PALACE. 


rn NEST Pershore Egg Plums.—12 Jb. 5s. 6d., 24 Ib. - ROSE TOR. 


1 10s. 6d., 42 Ib. 21s. 6d ge paid. Empties free. | —R 
KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX) = Srawrow, 6 Swan Terrace, Evesham. [annette TIHEOBALD'S PARE 


6 Swan Terrace, Evesham. RS 


= —— es 
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